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TRIFLES. 


BY REV. A. J. 





HOUGH. 


As behind the bud lies the splendid flower, 
Eternity hideth behind an hour; 
And the light in the eye of the babe we see 


Will tell of the man that is yet to be. 


It was only a robin’s voice I heard, 
The rapturous song of a lonely bird; 
But beyond the bird and the leafless trees 
The Summer was singing her melodies. 


‘Twas only a babe with a tear and smile 


Inab 


ulrush cot on the sacred Nile; 


But the fate of nations, with God-like deeds, 
Was rocked by its tides through the bending reeds. 


A lonely prophet, with power nor rank, 

The sound of awoice on a river's bank, 

May tell of a greater who comes this way 

To change the face of the world in a day. 

—S. S. Times. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Constitutional 


| of women. 


| say the same, women will have their po- | 


where it was said, ‘‘The people are to 
vote,” or “The people voted,” on the 
amendment. But so long as women were 
not permitted to vote, it is absurd to say 
‘*Yhe people voted.” ‘The only true thing 
to say is, **The men voted,” or ‘One half 
the people voted.” 


ooo 





Massachusetts always celebrates the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. Bells are rung; 
cannon fired; there are speeches, parades, 
music, and a general holiday. But in that 
battle the Americans were defeated. All 
the same the battle is celebrated for the 
justice of the cause, which, because it was 
just, wastriumphant. The woman suffrage 
battle is like that of Bunker Hill—not won 
to-day, but sure to be later. Meantime 
Bunker Hill monument is our monument. 

+o 

The right ring comes from the editor of 
the Leader iu Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory, whose press was the only one not 
destroyed by the late fire. Of the suffrage 
and temperance questions, he says: 

‘*We believe that the hope of the tem- 
perance reform lies in the enfranchisement 
We do not favor equal 
suffrage for that reason, however. We 
favor it because it is right and just; and 
did we know that every woman would 
cast her first ballot against prohibition, 
stili we would say, “‘“Give them their just 
due, the right to vote.” 


When enough other men are ready to 





litical rights secured. 
-©@-o— 
At the late meeting of the American 
Library Association in St. Louis, the Na- 
tion says: 
“The most woemorty paper was indis- 


putably that of Miss Mary 3S. Cutler, on 
the Sunday opening of libraries, a subject 


' never before treated of in the Association. 


It was accompanied by valuable statistical 


| tables, which report among others one 


town library that is open on Sundays only, 
that being the only day on which the out- 


| lying farmers all come to the centre of the 


town. In this case the church and the li- 
brary work in conjunction more apparent- 
ly than usual. ‘The subject was treated dis- 
passionately; the arguments for and 
against were given carefully and with im- 


| partiality; the conclusion reached was | 
| decidedly in favor of the opening in cities. 


Conventions will meet | 


July 5, in North Dakota and Washing- | 


ton Territories. 


The governor of Wyom- 


ing has issued a proclamation fora similar 


convention. 


Idaho voted on Monday last 


for delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion called by proclamation of the gov- 


ernor. 


time 


to lose. The pool of 


The friends of suffrage have no 


Bethesda is 


stirred. Let the women go in for the relief | 
of their political disabilities and the heal- | 


ing of the nation. 


+o 


The Dawn of Sydney, Australia, an ex- 
cellent journal for Australian women, has 


completed its first year. 


fully established in Australia, as will be 
seen by a letter on our eighth page, giving 
4 most encouraging statement of facts. 





o.+ 
oo 


At the Alumnz meeting of Smith Col- 
lege, June 18, at Northampton, it was 
voted to ask for three women on the 


boarc 


1 of trustees. 


These have hitherto 


been all men, though the founder of the 
college was a woman who made her own 


money. 


Three names were presented: 


Mrs. Charlotte Cheever Tucker, of An- 
dover, for three years; Mrs. Kate Morris 
Cone, of Hartford, Vt., Miss Anna L. 
Dawes of Pittsfield, the latter not being 


4n alumna. 


The alumnze 


have raised 


$11,000 for a new gymnasium, but desire 


$20,000. 


At the trustees’ meeting the 


women suggested by the alumnz were 
added to the board of trustees. 
———_e9o—______ 

‘ A gift to enlarge the main college build- 
ing for more hall room was received, the 
sum and donor not being named. Two 
hundred women have applied for admis- 
Harriet E. Coburn, of Boston, was 
appointed teacher of gymnastics, and all 
the old professors were re-appointed, save 
Miss Walker, resigned. ‘The faculty re- 
ception crowded the halls and grounds. 


sion. 


_— 





“or 


Columbia College, at its commencement 
last week, conferred the degree of B. A. 
on Sara B. Rogers and Caroline M. Han- 
key. What a pity that this old college 
thinks it necessary to keep its intelligent 
Women students in an “annex!” 
——_+oe—_____ 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Isiand have 
week voted upon prohibitory amend- 
Ments, though in different forms. Every- | 


Co-education is | 


The sentiment of the meeting was over- 
whelmingly in favor of Sunday opening. 
This might be connected with the religious 
opinions of the members (a census of the 
post-conference excursion showed 13 Uni- 
tarians in a party of 26), but the essayist 
and all but one of her defenders were not 
Unitarians. The same census, by the way, 
showed 10 Republicans, 10 Independents, 
5 Democrats, and a woman suffragist, and 
that 19 of the 26 came from New England, 
while 4 of the other 7 were born there.” 


+e 





The Nineteenth Century for June con- 
tains an appeal against woman suffrage, 
signed by a number of English women, 
including Lady Frederick Cavendish, Lady 
fandolph Churchill, Mrs. Knox-Little, 
Mrs. Henry Broadhurst, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Mrs. Huxley, Hon. Emily Lawless, 
Mrs. Alma-Tadema, Mrs. Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Max Miiller, and others. The appeal 
says: 

**We would give women their full share 
in the state of social effort and social 
mechanism; we would look for their in- 
creasing activity in that higher state which 
rests on thought, conscience and moral 
influence; but we protest against their ad- 
mission to direct power in that state which 
does rest upon force—the State in its ad- 
ministrative, military and financial as- 
pects, where the physical capacity, the 
accumulated experience, and inherited 
training of the man ought to prevail with- 


out the harassing influence of those who, | 


though they may be partners with men in 
debate, can in these matters never be part- 
ners with them in action.” 


—— —e & oe —__—__ 


These sixty remonstrants have under- 
taken to change she current of British 
opinion in the matter of woman suffrage. 
Like their sister remonstrants of Boston 
and Portland, a few worthy. women 
coolly assume to outweigh the public ex- 











receive the signatures of the great majority 
of their sisters if it could reach them, and 
an analogous paper would express the 
sentiment of four out of five, nay, nine 
out of ten, of the women of this republic.” 


+++ 
>s 


Having thus figured out of his moral 
(or immoral) consciousness an imaginary 
majority, the editor of the Sun continues: 


“Such being the a of both American 
and English women, it is useless to try to 
make woman suffrage a practical question 
of present politics. This appeal hits a 
hard blow at the cause, for it sets the 
current of fashion against it, so that even 
those women who had been indifferent to 
the subject before will now follow the 
lead of these aristocratic ladies, and range 
themselves in the ranks of the outspoken 
opposition.” 





—_ 9 





But G. W. Smalley, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, al- 
though not himself a suffragist, says that 
all England was scoured to get these few 
names, and that the remonstrance has 
‘fallen flat.” Its principal echo seems to 
come from a few American papers of sim- 
ilar proclivities. The Boston Herald, for 
instance, calls this singularly feeble ex- 
pression a ‘‘remarkable appeal froma large 
number of women in England represent- 
ing leaders in society, literature and educa- 
tion, the wives of politicians, and in fact a 





study side by side in the same classes at 
the same time, as they already do in a ma- 


jority of American colleges and univer- ; 


sities, as well as in those of Australia.” 
——_———_* 


SHELLEY AND HIS FIRST WIFE. 


Alfred Webb, the Dublin correspondent 
of the Nation, under dates of June 6 and 
13, publishes an interesting series of letters 
addressed by Harriet Shelley, the young 
sixteen-year-old wife of the poet, to her 
friend Harriet Nugent, of Dublin. These 
letters, beginning March, 1812, and ex- 
tending to Jan. 24, 1815, cover almost the 
entire period of her brief married life. 
(She committed suicide in November, 1816. ] 
They reveal a bright, amiable, confiding 
nature. Herself almost a child, and her 
husband not yet of age, the marriage, as 
mirrored in this correspondence, seems to 


have been exceedingly happy until an un- | 


| fortunate attachment formed by Shelley 


large proportion of the women who are | 


supposed to give expression to the best 
life and thought of the country.” 


-+o+- 


This reminds us of the ‘‘three tailors of 


Tooley Street,” who once issued a procla- | 


mation, *‘We the people of Great Britain.” | 


These sixty women belong to a class 
which already exercises no inconsiderable 
political power. Mrs. Randolph Church- 
ill for instance, a young American damsel, 
is credited with having materially aided 


eering in his behalf. 
uated, the casting of a single ballot seems 
a condescension to the level of average 
women, each of whose votes would count 
equally with her own. 


+oe 





Indeed, one of the laughable inconsis- 
tencies in the position of the remonstrants, 


| her ambitious husband by active election- | 


To a person so sit- | 3 : 
. | true history of his unoffending wife, and 


| on both sides of the ocean, is that they | 


are represented by women who are active 
in politics, and in many cases office-holders 
and oflice-seekers. The very women who 
deprecate ‘‘dragging women to the polls” 
are often officers in all sorts of public 
organizations, managers of meetings, sub- 
scribers to campaign funds, canvassers 
for favorite candidates, and lobbyists for 
special legislation. They are wives and 
mothers all the same, aud do not seem to 
comprehend what Wendell Phillips would 
have called their ‘‘glorious inconsistency.” 

*“O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 


It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.”’ 


-@¢ee-— —- — 
The Lambeth Gazette gauges the signifi- 
cance of these names as ‘“‘the signatures of 


a few distinguished women and of a larger 


| number of distinguished men’s 


pression of thousands of women equally | 


respectable and five hundred times as nu- 
merous. But the New York Sun, in an 
editorial entitled ‘““The Women will not 
have It,” takes them at their own valua- 
tion and affirms that ‘‘the movement is 


wives.” 
The practical result of the protest will 
probably be the same as in Massachusetts 
where, in 1886, 3,000 remonstrants called 
out 27,000 woman suffrage petitioners, and 
as in Maine last year, where 500 remon- 
strants were promptly met by 10,000 
petitioners. Meanwhile, by their malign 
activity, the remonstrants help the agita- 
tion, and hasten the day when women will 
be the political equals of men. 


—o¢—____—_ 


We commend to the German Methodist 
Conference, and especially to the Rey. Mr. 
Lemkan, the fact that at the late Sioux 
City (lowa) Conference, where Rev. Miss 
Gordon was ordained, the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Miss Murdock, and the 
prayer offered by Rev. Miss Safford. There 
were present eight clergywomen besides 
Rev. Miss Gordon. 

+o 

The New York Press makes a good hit 
at the Harvard Annex. After saying that 
‘the women’s end of Columbia College is 
an accomplished fact,’’ and that ‘‘Presi- 


| dent Barnard has in ita noble monument,” 


now balked by a counter-agitation.” The | 
Sun thioks : 
“It is in England as it is here. The 


great body of women do not want to vote, 
any more than they want to eplist as 
soldiers or sailors. They prefer not to 
vote if they think about the matter at all, 


| and the prospect of their admission to the 


suffrage fills them with distress rather 
than prideand hope. The petition against 
the measure which these sixty English 
women have sent out, would undoubtedly 


the Press adds: 


“By the way, how small a Barnard Col- | 
lege degree will make the Harvard Annex 
look, with its ‘degree certificate’ announc- 
ing that the student would have received 
a degree had she been a man. And how 
the world will laugh at those ‘degree cer- 
tificates’ in the twentieth century !” 


The Press might have added: ‘‘Before 
the twentieth century ends Columbia will | 
not have an ‘annex,’ but her students will 


for Miss Godwin, the daughter of the 
author of ‘Political Justice,” estranged 
him from her. The baneful theory of 
‘free love’? seems to have had the effect 
upon Shelley, as upon his friend Byron, 
of destroying all sense of honorable obli- 
gation to the woman he had vowed to love, 
honor and cherish. He eloped, leaving 
his wife with a young daughter fourteen 
months old, and ‘waiting to bring another 
infant into this woful world.” The agony 
and despair of the poor girl, expressed in 
her later letters, is in painful contrast with 
the cheerfulness of her earlier correspond- 
ence. Mr. Webb well says, ‘It is impossi- 


ble for any one, above all an Irishman, to | 
| rise from a perusal of these letters with- 


out feeling overwhelming, if not indig- 
nant, sympathy with Harriet Shelley.” It 
is sad to lose respect for the poet whose 
genius has given the world so much de- 
light. But the discovery of these letters, 
now for the first time published, gives the 


does tardy justice to the memory of a 
woman who was sorely wronged. ‘Put 
not your confidence in princes.” 


li. B. B. 
+e —--— 


ORLEANS COUNTY CONVENTION. 





A county convention, under the auspices 
of the Vermont W. 5S. A., was held at 
Barton, Vt., July 13. There was a good 
attendance, people coming in from many 
of the surrounding towns. Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, of Barton Landing, vice-presi- 
dent for Orleans County, presided. At the 
morning session the address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. C. E. Bickford, and 
the response by Miss Laura Moore, secre- 
tary of the Vermont W.S. A. Mrs. M.C. 
Allbee read an original poem, and Miss 
Florence ‘Tower gave a recitation. Mrs. 
5. F. Leonard, local committee for Glover, 
reported that only eight or ten persons in 
that place had refused to sign the suffrage 
petition. Mrs. Dwinell, who represented 
the Orleans County W. C. 'T. U., reported 
that at least two local unions—those of 
Glover and Barton Landing—had ap- 
pointed superintendents of franchise, and 
that the County W. C. T. U. had just 
passed a strong resolution pledging them- 
selves, in view of the good effects of 
municipal woman suffrage in Kansas, to 
work for municipal woman suffrage in 
Vermont. Brief addresses were made by 
Rev. Mark Atwood and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. At this session and at both 
the following ones, music was given, 
under the direction of Mrs. A. B. Shaw. 

At the afternoon session, after Scripture 
reading by Mrs. G. Il. Blake, a paper by 
Mrs. C. J. Clark was read by Mrs. F. E. 
Alfred. Addresses were given by Rev. 
Mark Atwood and Rey. E. Matthews. A 
Question Box was conducted by Miss 
Laura Moore. One of the questions was, 
‘‘How many of the ladies in this audience 
would vote for the abolition of the liquor 
traffic, if they could?” Miss Moore first 
asked all the ladies present who would 
refuse to do so, to rise. No one stood up. 
She then asked all the ladies to rise who 
would so vote if they could. Nearly 
every lady present stood up. Rev. George 
S. Chase, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, reported a series of resolutions 
strongly endorsing woman suffrage. They 
were adopted by a unanimous vote. 

At the evening session, addresses were 
made by Rev. George S. Chase and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. A number of new 
memberships were secured, and a good 
collection taken. ‘The ladies of Barton 
extended every hospitality and courtesy. 
to the delegates, and the convention was 
pronounced a great success. A. 8. B. 

Barton, Vt. 


/CONCERNING WOMEN. 
| ae 

Mrs. JuL1a Warp Howe has written 
out her anti-slavery reminiscences for The 
Cosmopolitan. 


Miss EMILY STEVENSON, one of the chief 
workers on the index of the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica, is a Newnham girl, who took 
honors in the moral science tripos. 


Dr. RATANBAI ARDESHIR MALBARVALA 
lectured in the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, 
Bombay, recently, to a crowded audience, 
among whom were 200 native ladies. The 
doctor is herself a native of India. 





Mrs. MykA BRADWELL, editor of the 
Chicago Legal News, brought out the text 
of the school suffrage law of Illinois in six 
days after it received the signature of the 
governor.’ It is a neat pamphlet of sixty- 
two pages. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
and her daughter have made a joint pres- 
| ent of £400 to the National Association 
| for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India, the money to be spent in 
founding two scholarships for native fe- 
male medical students, one in Calcutta and 
one in Bombay. 


Mrs. MAry H. MILLER, the Iowa State 
Librarian, aided by her efficient assistants, 
Misses Larimer and Wetmore, has com- 
piled and published a complete catalogue 
of the State Library. Itis a work of great 
value to the increasing numbers of people 
who make frequent use of this valuable 
collection of books. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT is preaching in 
England, welcomed by different sects, and 
accepting the opportunity wherever it 
offers. She preached the anniversary Sun- 
day school sermon at the Leicester Con- 
gregational Church last Sunday, and on 
Sunday, June 30, she will perform the rite 
of infant baptism in the Church of the 
Divine Unity (Unitarian), Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Mrs. HATTIE BRADWELL exhibited at 
the recent exhibition of the Chicago Pho- 
tographie Society two finely executed and 
beautiful portraits of air brush work: one 
a full-length portrait of Mrs. Hattie Fur- 
long Smyth, of Wichita, Kansas, formerly 
of Chicago; the other of her little son, 
James B. Bradwell, Jr. Mrs. Bradwell 
was awarded a medal, the highest prize 
given by the society. 


CLARA BARTON is still as active as ever. 
Her humane work was carried on in Paria 
after the fall of the Commune. When the 
Mississippi overflowed its banks in 1884 
she appeared laden with relief. Her work 
in America, additional to what has been 
mentioned, has relieved the sufferers of the 
Ohio floods, Michigan fires, Charleston 
earthquake, Texas drouth, Mount Vernon 
tornado, and now the awful calamity at 
Johnstown. She is president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society. The motto of the 
American branch is: ‘*Relief in war, fam- 
ine, pestilence, and other national calami- 
ties.” 

Dr. Mary PUTNAM-JACOBI, of New 
York, was the invited guest of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society at its annual din- 
ner, on Wednesday, June 12. In the even- 
ing Dr. Zakrzewska gave a reception at 
her house in Union Park for her. The 
members of the Women’s Medical Society, 
and the women physicians of the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren were also invited, in special compli- 
ment to the retiring resident physician. 
Dr. Helen M. Bissell and thirty women 
physicians were present. The president 
of the hospital was the only non-profes- 
sional guest. 

Miss A.-E. TICKNOR, secretary of ‘*The 
Society to Encourage Study at Home,” at 
the sixteenth annual meeting just held, re- 
ported 509 women from all parts of the 
United States and Canada pursuing vari- 
ous courses of study under the direction of 
196 corresponding teachers. As usual, his- 
tory and English literature have been the 
favorite studies, closely followed by art 
and science. The work has been more ad- 
vanced and more perfectly done than ever 
before, showing an interesting progress in 
methods of study. The lending library of 
the society, a most useful feature of the 
work, has circulated 2,268 volumes during 
the year, representing books with 1,272 
titles. Many instances were given of the 
influence of the society, not only upon in- 
dividuals, but upon communities. Quiet 
work for higher thought in the homes of 
the country seemed the society’s best aim, 
and that it has accomplished this the stories 
of many lives would show. 
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Editors Woman's Journai : 


In the reply of A. S, B. to remarks 


on “Prohibition,” published if your num-| 


ber of May 18, a side Issue is raiséd inci- 
dentally, about which I should like to say 
aword. A. 5S. B. says it is an ‘‘extraordi- 
nary statement” for me to assert that ‘‘the 
right of the majority to impose laws on the 
minerity reposes on the power of the ma- 
jority,” She infers (infra) that I mean to 
assert that “‘might makes right,” which is 
precisely the contrary of what I do mean. 
I use the term “right” not at all ina moral, 
but in'a purely legal, sense. ‘The acquies- 
cence of any minority in the rule of the 
majority, is an acquiescence of convention, 
of policy; because it has been found, on 
the whole, best to do so, as causing least 
perturbation to society. But whether the 
action of the majority thus acquiesced in, 
reposes upon truth and justice, or the re- 
verse, depends upon quite other considera- 
tions. Where the matter involved relates 
simply to the convenience of masses of in- 


“ $$$  _ —_$_$____—__ 





dividuals, the larger mass represents the 
larger sum of conveniences, and to it the 
smaller, if necessary, may justly be ex- 
pected to yield. Where, however, the 
mere convenience or will of the majority 
runs counter to the welfare and important 
interests of any one, this will is unjust, 
and should often be resisted by any minor- 
ity that will fight it. The whole stirring 
history of the fugitive slave law is a never- 
to-be-forgotten illustration of the fact that 
majorities may be hideously wrong, and 
that a legal right, enforced by actual | 
power, was in flagrant contradiction with 
a more fundamental moral right. This 
legal right did, however, repose evidently 
upon the possession of the power. 

In another class of cases—as in much of 
the vexatious protective tarift legislation— 





the existing minority of the people proper- | 


ly acquiesce in existing laws, because their 
erroneousness, though manifest to many 
minds, is not of a nature to justify the 


serious step of rebellion against existing | 


order. Here again, the right of the major- 
ity to enforce their views does not depend 
upon the truth of these; still less does it 
prove that these are true; it reposes en- 
tirely on the latent power to realize these 
views by force if necessary, which latent 


power is indicated by the fact that the | 


views are held by the majority. ‘The un- 
expected stability of modern democracies 


is largely, if not altogether due, to the con- | 


stant silent repression of factional disturb- 
ance, which fails to arise when it is fore- 
seen that, being in the minority, the fac- 
tion must, logically, be defeated. It is like 
a game of chess between skilled players, 
where checkmate can be anticipated so 


many moves in advance of the actual catas- | 


trophe, that the game is resigned before 
this occurs. And this is what L understand 
by the “rights of the majority,’’ which are 
rarely identical in any two cases, and 
which have no necessary connection with 
truth, but only with the welfare of the 
greatest number, as that number under- 
stand it. Since it is very possible to be 
deceived about what is really conducive to 
one’s own welfare, even this advantage of 
a majority decision may sometimes be 
illusory. But as every one knows better 
what he, at least, wants, than any one else 
can know for him, the majority rule con- 
stantly tends to realize the wishes of the 
greatest number of persons in the commu- 
nity. 

It is in democratic communities, there- 
fore, that it is increasingly important to re- 
strict the rule of the majority to its own 
concerns. If the minority must often, and 
for a-time, be deprived of the positive real- 
ization of its wishes, it should at least be 
negatively protected in its liberties. No 
one’s actions should be interfered with, 


but those that distinctly injure some one | 


else, or tend to restrict his liberty of ac- 
tion. 

The application of this rule to women 
would go far to removing their existing 
disabilities. ‘'wo other incidental remarks. 


. It seems to me inaccurate to compare the 


“‘disfranchisement”’ which I proposed as a 
logical penalty for drunkenness, with the 
‘“‘ynenfranchisement” of women. ‘The 
former is a disgrace, the latter adisability. 
Women are not classed with criminals and 
lunatics, but with minors, with boys of 
nineteen and twenty, except that their 
minority is made perpetual. Again, if 
woman's interest in political matters is 
only to be aroused at exceptional crises, 
surrounded by intensified emotional influ- 
ences, there would certainly be little use 
in admitting them to a control of the per- 
manent political machinery ; because these 
crises are managed by forces outside of 
that. If moral issues are needed, there is 
always one involved in every public and 
political action, namely honesty. 
to me very important, if women’s political 
opinions are to have weight, that they be 
directed to the morality of habitual politi- 
cal issues, at least, as much as to the per- 
I have not 
yet seen an expression of women’s interest 
n the pending and important question of 


It seems ; 
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civil service reform.. Yet to the present 
abuses, a most estimable female officer in 
New York City has just fallen a victim. 
Marky PurnaM~J cost. 
A WOMAN OF PRINGL2LE, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I must say how much I honor Miss Caro- 
line King, the young artist who received 
the order for designs representing women’s 
industries, for which she could have three 


hundred dollars, but finding they were to | 


be used to decorate cigarette packages, 


conscientiously refused to furnish them, | 


and gave up the art studies (for the pres- 
ent only, let us hope) which she so much 
coveted. 

Let women always ask to what service 
their labor will be put. A dear friend 
said in a company of several ladies of our 
“Club” at the June meeting, something 
denouncing tobacco, which I expressed de- 
light in, and great satisfaction that there 
are still a few who will defend health and 
cleanliness, and I glanced at another young 
friend who is soon to be married, asking 


with lips and uplifted brows if her be- | 
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penn mag Bicen pot, He will stand in 
u 


hours waiting a 
t he must and be will. 
se followed the Sc injune- 
| tion, ookly Tas 8 at 
| home™ $f they found it 
it was the height of their ambition to 


march, the men surely would have to an- 
| swer, ‘*Yes,” or their actions would belie 
| their words. 
+ In the light of recent developments. it 
| certainly must have been a “lapsus lingue” 
| upou the part of man that heretofore 
America has been known, as Artemas 
| Ward would have said, as of the **female 
pursuasion.” 
| ‘She has been the country we have 
——- to honor; and to “her” our 
loyalty has ever been ow Now all is 
changed. ‘The New York Centennial did 


| many wonderful things, but none more | 
| wonderful than the changing of the sex of | 


this beloved child of our hearts. 

A leading newspaper starts a eulogistic 
article with the following words: ‘*Amer- 
ica has done himself proud in the recent 
New York Centennial; it was one of the 
finest he has ever known.” It certainly 
does seem hard, after America has worn 
petticoats a hundred years, to make her 
change her costume now! But if the great 
‘*Four Hundred” so decree, I suppose poor 
little America must submit. 
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trothed used tobacco, and she shook her | 


head and answered with lips, ‘‘No.” I 
told her I rejoiced with her. 


What a feast of good things you have 


had in Boston, and what an exceedingly 
delightful report you make in the Jour- 
NAL this week. 
Higginson introduced Mr. Blackwell as 
“doctor,” before seeing his response I at 
once said, ** That title comes from women— 
his sisters, and is borrowed glory—but he 
is not the borrower.” ‘The association is 
natural, and to him should be a proud and 
pleasant one. 

You noted the failure of our municipal 
bill in the State Senate, which was sent 
from the House. There was no time and 
strength, [ presume, to make converts and 
to pass the similar bill in the Senate Com- 
mittee, but we might memorialize the Gov- 
ernor another year for an ‘‘extra session” 


of the Legislature, for the purpose of pass- | 
No interest | 


ing this or some similar act. 
has a superior right. 
CATHARINE F.. STEBBINS. 
Detroit, Mich., June 10, 1889. 
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WOMAN’S PART IN THE CENTENNIAL. 


The National Press Association, at its 


headquarters at Willard’s Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C., gave Mrs. Olive Logan Sykes a 
reception and banquet a few days ago. 

Mrs. M. D. Lincoln presided. Mrs. M. 
5. Lockwood responded to the toast ‘Our 
Guest,” and Mrs. Sykes replied with a bril- 
liant but practical paper on ‘* Woman Jour- 
nalists.”’ 

Mrs. A. H. Moh! responded to the toast 
“Ourselves.” Mrs. Emily L. Sherwood 
paid a graceful tribute to ‘“The Ladies of 
the White House.” Clara Barton gave a 
short history of the Red Cross work. Cor- 
poral Tanner responded to an invitation, 
and paid a glowing and eloquent tribute to 
woman, expressing himself strongly in 
favor of equal suffrage. Other short 
speeches were made. ‘The last response 
upon the programme was by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, Mrs. E. M.S. Marble, to the toast, 
**Women at the New York Centennial.” 
She said: 


Judging from numerous protests and pe- | 


titions sent to the committee befo.e the 


New York Centennial, and from the indig- | 


nant disapproval expressed by women all 
over the country since, one unacquainted 
with the facts would think that women 
had been entirely overlooked and ignored 


in all arrangements pertaining to this | 


great celebration. In fact, such a person 
would find himself considerably in doubt 
as to whether George Washington ever had 
a wife or mother. 

And yet woman did fill an important 
place in the great entertainment, and fur- 
nished a part of the programme. I see 


| questioning looks: 


‘Did any of the grand and noble women 
of our country find a place among the 
speakers upon that occasion?’ I grant 
you, nay. 


‘*Were our worthy foremothers, or their | 


equally worthy daughters, accorded ‘hon- 
orable mention?” Again I answer, nay. 

“Did women with silvery voices furnish 
vocal or, with deft fingers, instrumental 
music during any part of the programme?” 
No. 

And yet woman contributed three essen- 
tial factors to the success of the New York 
Centennial, without which it would have 
been a thing unheard of and a name un- 
sung. For woman contributed : 

1. The man they celebrated. 

2. The men to celebrate him. 

3. Her share of the money raised by 
taxation to carry out this great work. 

What would the New York Centennial 
have been without men and money? And 
of these important factors, woman con- 
tributed all of the former and her share of 
the latter. 

Since the Centennial the New York pa- 
pers ask in innocent astonishment: ‘‘Did 
the dear women want to march?” Well, 
suppose they did? Havenot the dear men 
set us the example by marching, in season 
and out of season, upon every possible pre- 
text and on every possible occasion? Judg- 
ing from appearances, man is never so su- 
premely happy as when he marches—with 
a uniform, helmet, and gun, if he can get 
them; but with a tin trumpet and a two- 


When I read that Col. | 


HYDE PARK WOMEN ORGANIZING. 


HybDE PARK, MAss., JUNE 8, L889. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

At Hyde Park the women voters have 
' banded together under the name of ‘The 
Registered Women’s Association of Hyde 
| Park,” for the purpose of mutual helpful- 
ness in matters pertaining to their duties 
as voters. President, Mrs. J. E. Doty; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Green; 








| not only to get a glimpse of the outside 
| world, but to come into perfect unison 


advisory committee, Mrs. Sarah A. Worth, | 


Mrs. Anna H. Harding, and Mrs. Esther 
A. Bentley. At a meeting held June 5, 


| the daughter’s organization. 


Mrs. E. Trask Hill, of Boston, gave an in- | 
teresting review of the school suffrage | 


movement in Boston since 1879. 
M. D. HUMPHREY, 
Sec’y pro tem. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The weather made festival at Bryn 
| Mawr last week; and the scene within 
| the stately halls matched the weather in 

its brightness. As the Ledger said on Sat- 

urday, the Commencement of this college 

for young women marks more than the 
| usual academic honors. ‘The experiment 
at Bryn Mawr of giving the severest 
mental discipline, accompanied by social 
amenities and by sound physical develop- 
ment, to a class of American young 


women, has been anxiously watched by | . ‘ : : 
“ | young Frances, while required to be strict. 


both the hopeful and the Jeremiahs in 
educational cireles. All provision for 
comfort and refinement in the surround- 
ings, renders the college life of these girls 
as fair as could be made. By the great 
University’s example upon which Bryn 


Mawr’s curriculum was modelled, by the | 


scholarly ambition of its president and 


dean and the vigorous stimulus of its con- | 


stantly broadening Faculty, it was evident 
that some problems would be solved or 
dismissed before the four years were 
ended. 
of young oxks in a china vase, a process 
which Goethe says destroyed a Hamlet, 
but to ensure, with suitable conditions of 


The problem was not the planting | 


open-air growth and in ample grounding | 


| space, such vitality and fruitage as might 

best serve the needs of American life. 
Both President Rhoads and Professor 

Shorey yesterday in their addresses dwelt 


gained and character deepened under Bryn 
| Mawr’s training was for the equipment of 
these women as women. Whether pro- 
fessional, scientific, literary, social or be- 
nevolent careers lay before them, with 
matrimony by no means out of the account, 
| no waste of the four past years, in any 
possible future, could be laid at Bryn 
Mawr’s door. Disciplined minds and judg- 
ments trained to accurate estimates—the 
good fairy that gives these in the cradle 

| of learning, doubles all womanly gifts. 
So, when the pretty wearers of cap and 
| gown passed up the aisle between ropes 
of daisies, the audience had a sensation; it 
had several in fact before the exercises 
ended. By groups, indicating their 
special preferences in scholarship, the 
dean presented them for their degrees. 
This gave much distinction to the usual 
conferment of the parchment. The col- 


ships, the fellowships ‘‘by courtesy,” also 
brought their clusters of thoughtful young 
faces into evidence. Peachy cheeks and 
firmly rounded figures were quite as much 
in evidence, too. And how wise was 
Bryn Mawr to omit the graduating ora- 
tions by which some still doting Alma 
Maters put forth the tender graduate “‘to 
speak his piece” in the hearing of his 
elders. Professor Shorey, who gave the 
valedictory, was young enough to speak 
the “long thoughts” of youth, and yet, 
even in comparison with Mr. Russell 
Lowell's address when Bryn Mawr College 
was opened, the felicitous combination of 
common-sense and humor with scholar- 
ship held his audience delighted. 

| And so the class of ‘“‘eighty-nine” doffs 





lege fellowship, the European fellow- | 


upon these ends; that the scholarship | 





| she strongly repelled occupations not to 


ae 





| Fs . . 
the saffron colors, lays the tiny lantern by, | ducing are tobe had. To deny the seo. 


the bewitching ‘‘mortar-board” 


y for a bonnet (and never does the Oxford 


cap of the u look so well in 
place as over girlish curls), hands over 
college gown ahd the class ambitions. 
Scattered among eight States, the twenty- | 
four young women will represent Bryn 
Mawr’s training. 

On every hand was heard the expression 
that the scene was “one of “unalloyed™ 
pleasure.” It was indeed beautiful evi- 
dence of courage and hard work, of exact- 
ing ideals pursued with a fine discretion. 
The youthful spirit, girlish grace and 
charming faces bore witness that, what- 
ever else Bryn Mawr had given, none of 
these had it taken away. 


eo 
“GLIMPSES OF FIFTY YEARS.” 


In the book just issued, under this title, 
the reader is struck by the utter frankness 
and spontaneity of ‘its author, Miss Wil- | 
lard, whose autobiography it is. She has | 
evidently opened the windows of her soul, 





with her friends the White Ribboners, and 
let them see into the very penetralia of her 
life. In this age of convention, such 
frankness is as unusual as it is fascinating. 
Since the days of Rousseau there has been 
no such unreserve; yet how unlike Rous- 
seau is this pure life with its magnificent 
ideals, its lofty aims! 

It is not of this, however, which [ wish 
to speak, but of the wonderful influence 
of heredity upon a susceptible tempera- 
ment, and of the wisdom of a mother’s love 
as well as the strong natural tendencies of 
The mother | 
of Frances E. Willard states these facts | 
concerning the leader of the temperance | 
movements : 

“She early manifested an exceeding 
fondness for books. She believed in her- 
self and in her teachers. Her bias toward 
certain studies and pursuits was very 
marked. Even in the privacy of her own 
room, she was often in a sort of ecstasy of 
aspiration. In her childhood, and always, 


her taste, but was eager to grapple with 
principles, philosophies und philanthro- 
pies. She was unwearyingly industrious 
along her favorite lines. I wonder some- | 
times that I had the wit to let her do 

what she preferred instead of obliging her 

to take up housework, as did all the other 

girls of our acquaintance. She was an 

untrained vine, rambling whithersoever 

she would.” 


Here is a lesson ina nutshell. ‘The | 


ly obedient and respectful to her parents, | 
was allowed to follow the bent of her 
nature. Encouraged to a perfectly free, 
hardy, out-of-door life, drawing health, 
vigor and inspiration from contact with 
nature, Frances Willard laid the founda- | 
tions of that mental, moral and physical | 
stamina which has been tested in her 
wonderful work, and which has well borne 
the strain. In fact, without that training, 
such work would beimpossible. She says: | 

“If [had been let alone and allowed as 
a woman what | had had as a girl, a free | 
life in the country where a human being 
might grow, body and soul, as a tree | 
grows, [ should have been ten ‘times 
more of a person’ every way.” 

Will over-anxious mothers heed the 
lesson? When the girl has parents and 
friends, tender, watchful, loving—cannot | 
mother Nature be trusted to unfold her 
aright? If not, then Nature is at fault and 
the moral plan of this world a mistake. 

HESTER M. POOLE. 


Metuchen, N. J. 
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TOLD OFF. 





“Mr. Grant Allen, who has recently 
written a book to show that he is not capa- 
ble of comprehending the meaning which 
scientific men attach to such terms as 
energy and force, has settled the woman 
question in six pages, in a late number of 
the Forum. Women, he has discovered, 
have been ‘told off from the race for the 
purpose of reproduction, and it is a sub- 
version of the laws of nature for them to 
look forward to performing a more varied 
part in the human economy. As a reply 
to Prof. Lester F. Ward’s paper on ‘Our 
Better Halves,’ this article is conspicu- 
ously inadequate. Prof. Ward wrote in 
support of two leading propositions—first, | 
that there is no analogy between the sub- 
jection of women in modern society and 
the decorative superiority of males among 
birds and mammals; and, second, that, if 
the whole of organic nature be taken into 
account, the female sex is the main trunk 
and type of life, the male sex being, as it 
were, an arriére pensée of nature. Neither 
of these positions is affected by Mr. Grant 
Allen’s reply. To deny the first it would 
be necessary to show that female birds 
and mammals are so exhausted by the re- 
productive function as to be obliged to de- 
pend upon the males for food, shelter and 
protection from enemies, both for them- 
selves and their young. Not a single fact 
is given to show that this is the case, and 
we can only conclude that none worth ad- 





| cated by H. T. 


ond, Grant shows that various ingy. 
ences have t© cause certain forms 
to be set apart for. certain purposes, py; 
the cages he cites are among the best that 
could be chosen in support of the view 
that the female is the important half of 
most species of animals. By a transpar- 
ent suppressio veri, he fails to tell his read. 
ers that the working bee and the honey 
ant are structurally females, and he does 
not, give a single case where»the whole 
femgle sex is exclusively oceupied with 
reproduction.” —Zvening Post. 
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WOMEN AS CENSUS-TAKERS. 
Superintendent of Census Porter has re. 


| ceived the application of Mrs. Kate B., 


Cothran, of California, to be appointed sy. 
pervisor of the census of the California 
district. Mrs. Cothran is well-known ag a 
newspaper worker in Culifornia, and also 
in connection with the management of 
the public schools. The census supervis- 
ors appoint, with the approval of the su- 
perintendent, the enumerators in their re- 
spective districts, and the question of the 
employment of women will no doubt be 
considered. It is thought that women cen- 
sus-takers will be apt to get down to the 
bottom facts in regard to the statistics of 
age, a feature of the census returns which 
always bothers the male enumerators. 
+o 


GIRLS UNDER ARMS. 


At a recent exhibition of the High Schoo! 
Battalion of Brookline, Mass., an interest- 
ing feature was an exhibition drill by Com- 
pany C, composed of girls, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Mabel H. Cummings. Both 
companies participated in a dress parade, 
in which the girls carried off first honors. 
Their movements were all in such exact 
time and so clearly executed that the 
young lady soldiers were frequently ap- 


plauded. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sours, Savorres, SWEETS, WITH A CHAPTER 
on Breaps. By a Practical Housewife. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Sons. 1889. 


This little manual of cookery is dedi- 
B. to the many young 
housewives, well-educated as well as prac- 
tical, who like to prepare with their own 
hands the dainty trifles which give variety 
to the daily bill of fare. It contains many 
rare and choice recipes garnished with 
witty and appropriate literary quotations 
on every page. H. B. B. 





A Girt Grapvuate. By Celia Parker Woolley. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, 31.50. 


This isa story of an American girl whose 
ambitious and independent spirit struggled 
to overcome social disadvantages, pecuni- 
ary privations, and family misfortunes. 
Her perversities and mistakes are kindly but 
faithfully portrayed, and the characters 
of her lovers are strikingly contrasted. 


| The peculiarities of the parson and his 


wife and other persons accessory to the 
narrative give a life-like interest and 
charm, which hold the reader to the close, 
when Maggie goes away with her brave 
young lover to Dakota, and leaves her aged 
parents to ‘sit alone in the little cottage 
across the railroad.” H. B. B. 


JoHN WARD, PkeEACHER. A Novel. By Mar- 
garet Deland. 37th Thousand. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This is a cheap edition of a very remark- 
able and popular theological novel. It is 
an evidence of the growing activity and 
independence of thought upon religious 
topics that this story and that of Robert 
Elsmere have attained circulations almost 
unparalleled. The “liberals,” as they 


| call themselves, or the “‘latitudinarians,” 


as the conservatives prefer to call them, 
have recently adopted the sbrewd plan of 
inculeating their views by narratives in- 
stead of by abstract controversy. The 
opinions of a great circle of readers, and 
especially of young readers with im- 


| pressionable minds, are thus insensibly 


modified, while they are quite unaware 

that these are being made over by a philo- 

sophical teacher in the guise of a novelist. 
H. B. B. 


In-poor Stupres. By John Burroughs. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1889. Price, $1.25. 


These pointed and thoughtful criticisms 
are marked by the author’s happy power 
of analysis and expression. His estimates 
of Thoreau, of science and literature, of 
the poets, of Matthew Arnold, of Emerson 
and Carlyle, of Gilbert White and of Vic- 
tor Hugo, are followed by brief essays 
upon a variety of topics. They close with 
a chapter of eee + which he 
styles, unjustly, an egotistical chapter. 
Mr. Burroughs is always suggestive and 
interesting ; never more so than in this de- 
lightful volume. H. B. B. 


Tue Brecinnincs or New Enoianp: or, The 
Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. By Johh Fiske. Bosto? 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1889. Price, $2. 


The principles at work in the history of 
New England had their origin long before 
the revolution of 1689. ese early ul 
foldings are indicated in the first chapte" 
which contrasts the Roman idea and the 
English idea. By thus starting from the 
fountain, we are enabled to understand and 
appreciate the influence of that grea 
stream of independent thought known 4 
“Puritanism.” Then follow the planting 


———— 
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‘omen will no doubt be 
thought that women cep- 
apt to get down to the 
‘gard to the statistics of 
he census returns which 
e male enumerators. 
+o 


INDER ARMS. 


bition of the High Schoo! 
kline, Mass., an interest- 
exhibition drill by Com- 
of girls, under the com- 
belH. Cummings. Both 
pated in a dress parade, 
sarried off first honors. 
were all in such exact 
rly executed that the 
rs were frequently ap- 
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RY NOTICES. 


WEETS, WITH A CHAPTER 
Practical Housewife. Lon- 
ley & Sons. 1889. 


nal of cookery is dedi- 
3. to the many young 
ducated as well as prac- 
prepare with their own 
rifles which give variety 
fare. It contains many 
recipes garnished with 
‘iate literary quotations 
H. B. B. 


By Celia Parker Woolley. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & 





an American girl whose 
pendent spirit struggled 
| disadvantages, pecuni- 
nd family misfortunes. 
d mistakes are kindly but 
ed, and the characters 
strikingly contrasted. 
of the parson and his 
ersons accessory to the 
life-like interest and 
| the reader to the close, 
; away with her brave 
‘ota, and leaves her aged 
ne in the little cottage 
~ H. B. B. 


HER. A Novel. By Mar- 
‘Thousand. Paper. Price, 
ind New York: Houghton, 


dition of a very remark- 
heological novel. It is 
e growing activity and 
‘hought upon religious 
wry and that of Robert 
ned circulations almost 
e “liberals,” as they 
- the “‘latitudinarians,” 
es prefer to call them, 
ted the sbrewd plan of 
iews by narratives in- 
‘act controversy. The 
t circle of readers, and 
ng readers with im- 
s, are thus insensibly 
1ey are quite unaware 
zy made over by a philo- 
the guise of a novelist. 
H. B. B. 


3y John Burroughs. Bos- 
; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


d thoughtful criticisms 
author’s happy power 
ression. His estimates 
ence and literature, of 
ew Arnold, of Emerson 
ert White and of Vic- 
owed by brief essays 
opics. They close with 
obiography which he 
n egotistical chapter. 
slways suggestive and 
more so than in this de- 
H. B. B. 


New Enoianp: or, The 
2 its Relations to Civil and 
By Jobh Fiske. Boston 
foughton, Mifflin & Co 


work in the history of 
heir origin long before 
689. ese early ul 
ed in the first chapter; 
e Roman idea and t 

hus starting from the 
:bled to understand and 
uence of that great 
nt thought known 4 
en follow the planting 
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of New England, the growth of the Con- 
federacy, and its welding by the King 
Philip’s War and the tyranvy of Andros. 
The Boston insurrection, resulting in the 
tyrant’s overthrow, led to the annexation 
of Plymouth, Maine and Acadia to Massa- 
chusetts, and its reduction to a royal prov- 
ince, thus bringing it ivto political sym- 

y with Virginia. ‘Thus the seeds of the 
ye Revolution were sown, and the 
spirit of 1776 was foreshadowed and devel- 
0 H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Five hundred women in ‘Tokio and Yoko- 
hama have subscribed for the purchase 
ofa handsome Bible to be presented to the 
Empress of Japan. 

Metropolitan Michael will soon grant a 
decree nullifying the divorce obtained by 
Milan froth Natalie. The ex-queen will 
then return to Servia. 

The Wardwell Home Association of 
Saco and Biddeford have voted to build an 
old ladies’ home this summer. It will be 
located at Saco and will be of brick, three 
stories in height. The institution will be 
supported by a bequest of Lydia Clapp, 
late of Dorchester, Mass. 

The religious order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters has grown so rapidly during the four 
years of its existence, that it now has 
100,000 members, mostly young women 
devoted to the work of charity and re- 
ligion. A guild has been formed in Eng- 
land. The order is patterned after the 
one in this country, and has proved a 
success. 

A little girl in Plainfield, N. J., whose 
parents attend the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, was very thoughtful on 
the way home from morning service on a 
recent Sunday. The last hymn had been, 
“Even Me, Even Me.” Finally she asked 
her mother, who was holding her hand: 
“Mamma, did Adam write that hymn?” 
“Why, no, my child,” said her mamma; 
“why do you ask that?” ‘Because it 
says ‘Eve and me.’ ” 

Some say, “But would you really have 
woman vote?” Yes; why not? It is 
argued that she votes now through her 
husband, brother or sweetheart. Well, 
what harm to have her do directly what 
she now does indirectly? Indirect influ- 
ence is irresponsible. We want to make 
her responsible. We are told that women 
don’t want to vote; but that is no reason 
for preventing those who do want to.— 
Rev. C. B. Pitblado. 


A woman in Ashland, Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Me., carries on a large lumber busi- 
ness, besides managing a family of chil- 
dren. She recently made a trip of forty 
miles into the woods to her lumber camps, 
settled with her men, inspected the log- 
landings and newly-constructed dam, 
made arrangements for driving out her logs, 
and then returned in time to take up the 
thread of family affairs before it got tan- 
gled. Sheis said to have penetrated deep- 
er into the Aroostook wilderness than any 
other white woman. 


Several of the members of the National- 
ist Club, at a meeting, last night, ‘severely 
criticised the Legislature of 1889, and 
charged that it was the most corrupt po- 
litical body ever assembled in Massachu- 
setts.” And yet the Nationalist Club wants 
to give the Legislature absolute and tyran- 
nical control over all citizens’ private in- 
dustries, individual liberties, and even per- 
sonal incomes. ‘Thou hast been scandal- 
ously unfaithful over a few things,” says 
the Nationalist Club to the Legislature, 
“therefore we will make thee ruler over 
everythin g there is.” —Boston Transcript. 


The Chicago Lever has lately passed out 
of the hands of J. A. Van Fleet, who be- 
lieves in woman suffrage, into those of 
Dr. A. J. Jutkins, who is opposed to it. 
Mr. Van Fleet says the transfer was hur- 
ried forward and pushed through, and 
time to make up his liabilities refused 
him on purpose to put the control of the 
paper into anti-suffrage hands. A young 
man actively employed in the matter has 
boasted, it is said, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, that the small minority of the Pro- 
hibition party who oppose woman suffrage 
have now got control of nearly all the 
papers of the party. If so, it is a good 
reason for giving a hearty support to the 
remaining papers which are outspoken 
for equal rights. 


The movement which has given woman 
& vote in matters of education in some 
States and in municipal affairs in others, 
demands consideration —for every evil 
influence in the land is arrayed against it. 
We need to advance alung all these lines 
or we shall be unable to preserve the her- 
itage received from our fathers. Our 
future;depends upon a higher conception 
of the privilege and duties of citizenship. 
We must make a better adjustment of the 
respective claims of labor and capital. 
The ballot must be made pure and free, 
not subject to unprincipled politicians. 
We must have sufficient faith in the people 
to believe in a government of the people. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 














In an address on the Centennial of Wash- | 


ington’s Inauguration as President, before 
the Single Tax Club of Benton, Mo., Dr. 
H. 8. Chase, of St. Louis, said: 


“The ballot must be given to women. 
In women are the heart and conscience of 
the Republic. Whether they exercise 
their right or not, the ballot in women’s 
hands will provoke thought on all public 

uestions of comfort and happiness, and 
their influence will be felt in all efforts to 
sweep away social wrongs.” 


When the bill to let women vote on the 
license question was pending in the Mas- 


sachusetts Legislature, the Liquor Deal- | 


ers’ Association decided to abandon all 


effort to increase the number of licenses in | 


Boston, and to bend all its energies to kill 
woman's suffrage on license. One member 
of the association was assessed $3.000 as 
his share of the expense. 


Dr. Shrady, editor of the Medical Record, 
and one of the physicians who attended 
Gen. Grant in his last illness, is reported 
as saying in a recentinterview: ‘*Women 
are almost always pluckier than men. 
They endure pain much better. Have you 
ever observed how irritable a man is who 
is suffering from toothache or neuralgia? 
but a woman will often suffer without a 
murmur. All other things being equal, a 
woman will face death with more calm- 
ness and fortitude than a man, which may 
be partly accounted for from the fact that 
the instinct for life is stronger in a man, 
and his habits and surroundings have 
trained him not to give in so easily.” 

A Melbourne paper tells a capital story 
about the wife of the Governor of New 
South Wales. ‘The other day, a South 
Australian magnate called at Government 
House. He sent his card in, and, waving 
the footman aside, said he would ‘go up 
and give his lordship a surprise.’ At the 
top of the stairs he met a nice-looking 
young woman, and, in a fine old gentle- 
manly, gallant way, chucked her under 


the chin and pressed half a crown into her | 


hand, saying, at the same time: ‘Show 


me into the presence of his lordship, my | 


little dear.’ The little dear, with an enig- 
matical smile, opened the door of Lord 
Carrington’s study, and said: ‘Bob, here's 
a gentleman to see you, and'—opening her 
hand—‘he’s given me half a crown to show 
him where you are.’” 


The Association for the promotion of 
manual training, just organized at Boston, 
will need to consider whether some pro- 
vision cannot be made in the public.school 


| 


! 


system for the manual training of girls as | 


well as of boys, says the Springfield Union. 
In Massachusetts the girls are in the 
majority, and a good many of them are 
destined to go through life unmated, with 
no homes of their own to care for, and in 
many cases in no special need of training 
in domestic work. Whether it would be 


advisable to make public provision for the | 


instruction of girls in household work or 


not, it is certain that a great many girls | 


must find their way into industrial em- 
ployments, and there is no réason why a 
training system may not be devised which 
shall prepare the way for lucrative hand- 
work for girls as well as for boys. 


A singing competition took place recent- 
ly between some hundreds of London 
working girls, representing nine clubs. 
The Pall-Mail Gazette says: The evident 
anxiety of the girls to acquit themselves 
well in the performance of their part-songs 
was touching. Themembers ofthe young- 
est of the clubs—it had only been formed 
a few months, and ali its members learned 
their songs after twelve hours’ work ina 
sweets factory—had been quite sure that 
they would win the prize as long as they 
were down at Camberwell, where their 
own musical performances were the only 
“sweet sounds” they heard; but when 
they heard the members of other clubs on 
Saturday a great fear fell upon them, and 
they whispered to their lady-president 


Any one who, in travelling, has come 
upon a mother in charge of a babe, or of 
two or three worried and worrying chil- 
dren, while herself taxed to the limit of 
endurance by heat and lack of comfort, 
will rejoice that steps have been of late 
taken to render travelling comfortable to 
those too poor to pay for first-class ac- 
commodations. ‘The Pullman Company 
has arranged for cars with berths cur- 
tained and provided with a table and a 
comfortable bed which can, for a very 
moderate sum, be secured by those who 
are limited in means. This is honorable 
to the company and should become the 
rule on every road. No wonder a woman 
was recently made insane by travelling in 
ordinary cars from Oregon to the Eastern 
States! 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsayarila 





Poses 
Qoehodrlar 


The Chief Resaon for the marvellous suc- 
cess of tood’s Sarsaparilia is founa in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimea for it. Its real merit has won 

. for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wirs a popularity and sale 
greater than that ot any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, ete. 
Prepared only by U. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Maas. 


The West” Odorless Oil Stave 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 





Just the Stove for Sea-shore, Country, and 
Kitchens in General, 





We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves: 
1st. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is always 


cool. 
2nd. Durability, being made of hard-rolled 
brass, nickel-plated,. 


| Srd. Ay even flame, and does not reduce in 


e as the oil is consumed, 


siz 
| 4th. Positively no ODOR or SMOKE 


that they would rather not sing if they | 


might withdraw. They sang, however, 


and Prof. ‘Thomas, who acted as judge, en- | 


couraged them greatly by kindly telling 
them that they ‘‘promised very well.” 


E. C. Morgan, of Washington Territory, 
at a rousing woman suffrage meeting in 
Tacoma, on the 28th ult., paid the follow- 
ing tribute to his mother, Mrs. M. A. Mor- 
gan, of Melrose, Mass. : 


“It has been said that mothers would 
becume less maternal were they to be voters. 
There is to-day in a village near the Atlan- 
tic, a little woman than whom there is no 
one dearer to mein all this earth. At this 
time of the day the sun is nearing the 
horizon in that far-off Eastern town, and I 
cannot but feel that she is looking with 
wistful eyes toward the setting sun. Do 
you think there is less of love in that 
mother’s heart, that her touch is less soft 
in time of illness, that her voice is less 
tender when sorrow is near, because she 
fain would have a voice in the matters 
which so closely concern her? NordolI 
bear her less affection, but I honor and re- 
apoet her the more for it. I am proud 

t her blood in my veins is charged with 
regret and indignation that she must stand 
aloof and mute as to the laws under which 
she must live, because she is not a man, 
but only a. mother of men.” 





5th. Economy. They burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO ONE-HALF LESS OIL than any 
other Oil Stove in the market, 
They do as good work at the end of five 
years as at first. 
Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 
purchasing. Agents wanted in every town and city. 
WM. B. BERRY & CO., 


79 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and jother parties ig yf served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


6th. 





“The Woman's Journal," Wet 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1889. - 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rer. Anna 
H. Shaw, Nationai Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weepete to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .’"—Mrs. 
B en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 





look upon the great and widening world of woman’s | 


work, worth and victory. 
noble office and ministry. 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
hus built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


It has no peer in this 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EpiteEp By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Nationa 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 


ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo."—fev. George S. Chase, 
Derby, Vt. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN'S GHRONICLE, 


| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


| Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 


| 
| 





devoted to the Interests of Women. 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM : : 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
) 


Editor. 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 


All remittances should be by money or post-office | 


order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


j . 
The Woman’s Tribune, 
Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 


and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., | 


make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 

Woman, and her right to the franchise. 

page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 

Des Moines, Iowa, 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 


becomes displaced or “caked.” 


and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
We Manufacture Expressly: 


CARPET LINING. 


any 


KNITTED 


scarce 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS, Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be | 
appreciated. 
KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. Ff spongy soft. | 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 


KNITTED. FILLED CHURCH AND Fil 


c and keep their sha 


the world. Remain ela: 


IN Zor CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


KNITTED, FILLED WATER: PROOF, MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS: 


are used in Hospit 
KNITTE FILLING FOR HORSE A 


ave n test ur years; protects the plus 


s, where they are liable to be soiled. 


ND STEAM 


an emergency. 


er than curled hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 


Remrreo F est commen 


KN iTTED M ATTRESS PADS, 


t mattress, an 


LING FOR STUFF! G FURNITUR 


tion m 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
e rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 


E. These, and all of our goods have 
who have used them. 


thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASSB. 


Its style is pure and its | 


Address | 


e mattresses also | 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 
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of a Notable Woman. 
MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. 12mo. $1.00. 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
—with its many practical hints and suggestions for 
lessening home cares and enlarging woman’s oppor- 
tunities for culture—could be placed in the hands of 
every house-mother in the country,—yes, and of 
every young girl and every man as well. It is emi- 
nently a woman's rights book.’’—Jndex, Boston. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

“The book contains Mrs. Diaz’ best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, ita obligations, complica- 
tions and limitations.’"—Boston Traveller. 

“A book which should be read by every man who 
has a wife and every woman who has a family.”— 
Lowell Times. 

“Overworked women will find this bookat tter 
medicine than tonics and bitters.”"—)forcester py. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
12mo. $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“The William Henry books hold the first place in 
juvenile literature for absolute knowledge of boy 
nature, and for pure, breezy wholesomeness.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“Written right out of a whole-souled boy’s heart.” 
—Standard, Bridgetown, Conn. 


THE STORY OF POLLY COLOGNE. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“Mrs. Diaz is one of our best story-writers for 
children. Her wholesome pills of moral instruction 
are coated with so many thicknesses of first-class 
fun that they can hardly fail to go down sweetly. 
‘Polly Cologne’ is a delightfully quaint and:lau if 
able story, and the illustrations are good, comical 
and numerous.’’— Woman's Journal. 


THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
boards. $1.25. 


“To the little ones whose happiness is centered in 
the cat we can think of no more fascinating reading. 
The stories will come home to almost any child from 
her experience with her pets. The style is simple and 
lively, ps ype short, clear sentences, and the 
type is good, and profusely and well illustrated.”’— 
Babyhood. 


THE JOHN SPICER LECTURES. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
“A genuine child’s book, but one which the elders 
will enjoy quite as much.”’—Advance, Chicago. 
“They exhibit a keen appreciation of boyish char- 
| acter and tastes, and while pure fun predominates, 


lessons in honesty, truthfulness and unselfishness 
are shrewdly taught.’”’-— The Nation. 


FIRESIDE CHRONICLES. 
$1.25. 


“Give Mrs. Diaz two or three simple incidents and 
she will manufacture half a dozen stories so spright 
ly and so full of every-day human nature that to 
young and old they will be a source of perennial 

| delight. The Chronicles will be laughed over and 
— over and thought over.”—Boston Book Bulle. 
in. 


LUCY MARIA. 12mo. $1.00. 


“There is enough sound common-sense, cheerful 
philosophy and honest sentiment in this bright 
~~ book to supply a whole household. It would 

e good leaven for any community into which it 
happened to fall.”"— Transcript. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS. 12mo. $1.25. 

The story of those remarkable twins is full of 
the brightest, the most genuine fun and innocent 
amusement. 


8yo, 


8vo, boards, 





D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Sociai 

| Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 

| ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu, } » 

| ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©P!TOR®. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





A CHILD’S PAPER. 
One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 

how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 

Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 

Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pages. 50 cents a year. Sample 

Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 

| 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


SUMMER HOMES 
BY THE SOUNDING SEA. 


| The sounding C on one of Ditson & Commpenre fa- 
|; mous GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, 1s 
always in unison with tue restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go to a music- 
less house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments! 
Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 


COLLEGE SONGS (0 cts.) 150,000 sold. 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00) Guitar ($1.00). 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING ($1.) 
PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (® cts.) 
| SONG HARMONY (60 cts.) Fine 4-part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 47 good 
songs. 
SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 50 high class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE ($1.) 47 songs. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIO BARITONE OR BASS SONGS ($1.) 
33 songs. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS ($1.00) The newest. 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION 
($1.00). 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION ($1.) 27 pes. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST ($1.0) 42 pieces. 

PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00) 4 pieces. 


Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 
ments, Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 
When I sa: cahave them return again. Twean asad 


| atime and then have them return 
I have made the disease of FITS, EP: 
ur FALLING SICKNESS a 


io ly Sanaa eee Sethe 


remedy. tve 
H. G. ROOT, 
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BOSTON, JUNE 22, 1889. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
«der, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
war risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
tne risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
oa the ris a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
easuing year without waiting for a bill. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Subscribers to the WomMAN'S JOURNAL 
who have not paid for this year, or who 
have bills still due us, should remit at 
ence. Please make a note of this. 

— +++ 


AID WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Some time ago we asked for contributions 
to help promote the re-establishment of 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory. 
The sums received were sent to Hon. 
Roger S. Greene, and acknowledged in 
these columns. 

The friends there now recommend a 
definite policy and 
which they consider will be useful and 
effective. We therefore once more ask 
every one who can, to send to us sums, 
large or small, to aid in furthering the 
cause of woman suffrage in Washington 
‘Territory. 

The establishment of equal political 
rights for women in one State would be 
the most effective force towards establish- 
ing the same in every other State. Aid 
given to Washington, therefore, 
every other State as well, and is, in the 
highest sense, aid for the national enfran- 
chisement of women. L. 8. 
—+o+ em 


THE SUFFRAGE PAGEANT. 


The financial statement of Miss Pond for | 


the Historical Pageant, exhibited in Hollis 
Street Theatre, May 9, shows a good bal- 
ance on the right side. 

There were received from sale of tickets 
$2,146. Expenses (exclusive of the salary 
of Miss Pond during the four months in 
which she so successfully worked up the 
Pageant), $1,030.05, leaving a balance of 
$1,115.95. Great credit is due to Miss 
Pond, and to the Leagues that co-operated 
with her, for this result. L. 8. 

pe Hes 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Wherever the claim of women for equal 
rights or privileges has been conceded, 
the result has shown the wisdom of the 
voncession. The last instance was in the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. It had not been easy for the Soci- 
ety to accept women as members any 
more than it had been that they should be 
recognized as doctors. On both these 
points there is now only one opinion, and 
the press generously states it. Take this 
example from the Boston Transcript : 

“Tt was an pn tpg | sight—the great 
hall of the Mechanics’ Building just fairly 
filled with ‘regular’ doctors at dinner yes- 
terday—considering what an amount of 
learning, brains and character are guaran- 
teed to the ‘aggregation’ by even the ay- 
erage qualities of the good doctor. But 
the most striking thing about it was the 
appearance of the lady members of the 

assachusetts Medical Society dining 
among the gentlemen, and one lady sit- 
ting among the long row of eminent 
guests at the table of honor stretched 
along the front of the a. Another 
noticeable thing was that the reception of 
this distinguished woman was as hearty 
and general as that of any of the distin- 

uished men, if not indeed, more marked 

an that given any of the gentlemen. 
And the best of it was that this proceeded, 
not from any gallantry or sentiment of 
any kind, but was simply felt to be a due 
recognition of merit and achievement. 
The doctors of our day pride themselves 
on lucidity and candor, and do not hesi- 
tate to say that women can be and are 
most excellent physicians.” 

Women who have worked and waited 
long for equal rights have only to be ‘‘not 
‘weary in well-doing,” and success is as 
sure as that equal human rights are just. 

L. 8. 


WOMEN WITH DEGREES. 





The colleges confer upon their young 
women graduates, degrees of B. A., M. A., 
and Ph. D. In increasing numbers each 
year, well educated women leave the 
colleges prepared for good service, and 
all the better for their college drill. They 
ure sought as teachers and professors in 
other colleges. They become physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, good wives, 
mothers and sisters. ‘They become busi- 
ness women, and are everywhere useful 
members of society, above the average of 
less highly educated women. 

Is it not time for the State to consider 
what it loses by excluding such women 
from the right of suffrage? 

Co-education is fully established in 
Australia, as will be seen by a letter on 
our eighth page, giving a most encourag- 
ing statement of facts. L. 8. 


method of work, | 


aids | 


SUFFRAGE OR SUBJUGATION! 


The extraordinary decision recently 
given by the highest court of Maryland, 
makes a wife’s property responsible for 
| her husband's debts. Married women 
| henceforth, in that State, must prove that 
| their property was not derived from their 
husbands; in the absence of such proof, 
| the legal presumption will be that it is his 
and not hers. Just so, in every State, a 
woman criminally assaulted has now to 
prove her previous good character, in 
| order to make her assailant responsible; 
thus in her case reversing the legal rule, 
that a man is to be held innocent until 
proved guilty. 

It has long been apparent to suffragists, 





that the spirit of modern democracy, so | 


called, which vests sole and unlimited 








political power in male citizens, irre- | 


spective of their intelligence, character or 
culture, is not favorable to the interests of 
women. ‘The successive aristocracies of 
birth, of wealth, and of race have hitherto 
| jealously guarded the rights and interests 
of the ruling class, and in doing so have 


| 
| 


always in some degree provided for the | 


dignity and independence of their female 
members. We owe to the feudal system 
| the right of dower which secures to wid- 
ows a life interest in one-third of the real 
estate of their husbands, also the wife's 
right to independent control of inherited 
property vested in the hands of trustees, 
jointures, marriage settlements, etc. 

This class-spirit, in Europe, in the Middle 
Ages, enabled women who were born no- 
bles, to hold courts, to sit in legislative 
assemblies, and to exercise large and unde- 
fined political powers. It led to the rec- 
| ognition of women as freeholders in the 
provincial charters and early constitutions 
of many American States, and as voters in 
New Jersey from 1776 to 1807. It has 
| been an animating cause of the extension 
| of municipal suffrage to women in Great 
| Britain and her Canadian and Australian 
dependencies. An inherited respect for 
‘“‘ladies’’—a sentiment inherited from the 
mother country—has been a potent ally of 
the woman suffrage movement. But this 
seems to be dying out. Within a century, 
| a political aristocracy of sex has for the 
| first time come into power. It has marked 
characteristics, but respect for women is 
not one of these. On the contrary, a 
growing disrespect for women is sup- 
planting our proverbial American cour- 
tesy, and a stolid disregard of their 
| interests and feelings continually con- 
fronts us. Old and middle-aged men, as 
a rule, cheerfully offer women their seats 
in the horse-cars; while younger men too 
often keep their seats and allow elderly 
women to stand. Second-rate men in 
State Legislatures sneer at women, to the 
delight of some silly remonstrants. 


| of more serious delinquencies. Every 
daily newspaper contains shocking stories 
of wives beaten and killed by husbands, 
of women assaulted and defrauded by 
men, while adequate penalties are seldom 
| meted out to the offenders. The records 
of our divorce courts are narratives of 
| fugitive slaves fleeing from the domestic 
tyranny of domineering husbands. And 
now the Maryland Court of Appeals has 
deliberately set aside the precedents of 
centuries, to defraud married women in 
that State of their property. 

These facts are not accidental; they in- 
dicate a tendency and point a moral. 
Society never stands still; it advances or 
it retrogrades. Either women will become 
voters, or they will sink into more abject 
conditions. ‘The social atmospheres of the 
Back Bay and the North End are alike 
malarious to true womanhood. New York 
slums and Chicago saloons and Wisconsin 
stockades and the licensed brothels of 
Minneapolis and Denver suggest what 
mere manhood suffrage has in store for 
disfranchised womanhood. Why not? 
Manhood suffrage is a political aristocracy 
of sex. It is class legislation in its most 
subtle and insidious form. Every mana 
sovereign; every woman a subject. No 
class of human beings ever did or ever 
will legislate justly for another. The only 
hope for woman in the future is the ballot. 
Her sole alternative is suffrage or subjuga- 
tion. 

In every country whose ancient records 
are preserved, there has been a period in 
its history when women held a more free 
and honored place than now. In young, 
growing communities women have shared 
in the general amelioration of conditions, 
only to lose it in subsequent eras of decline. 
The development of this continent from a 
wilderness to a great union of States will 
enable women to reach an equality hith- 
erto unattainable. Let not the golden op- 
portunity be lost, for it can never be re- 
gained. ‘Behold, now is the accepted 
“time.” H. B. B. 


——-+ +4 
THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


We have on hand a fresh supply of the 
Game of Politics, for which we have had 
many calls. This most interesting game 
was invented by a woman, and is to us 








| annual outin 
This grossness of manners is indicative | 




















doubly attractive on that account. Price 


at this office, $1.25; post-paid to any ad- 
dress, $1.50. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NATICK.—A series of meetings just | 


ended, commenced with our annual meet- 
ing in September. Following our annual 
meeting came three public meetings for 
debate. Subjects: Tariffand Prohibition. 
From November to May two evenings in 
each month were devoted to the study of 
the U. 8S. Constitution ; also the first meet- 
ing in May. The second meeting in May 
was to have been a question meeting, but, 
the eveoing being stormy, only a sma)! 
number were present.. An informal meet- 
ing was held, and an hour spent in pleas- 
ant conversation. The Australian method 
of voting was discussed, and a sample of 


the ballot to be used under that system | 


was examined. On June 10a public meet- 
ing, the last of the season, was held in the 
vestry of the Baptist Church, with Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns to address us. Asa notice 
of this meeting appeared in your last issue, 
I have little toadd. I must take this oeca- 
sion to say, however, that we are very 
grateful to you for sending Mrs. Johns to 
us. ‘The lecture was a telling one. ‘The 
people were delighted, but went home 
deeply regretting that all the doubters in 
the town did not hearit. A story of one’s 
own experience tells, especially when told 
by one who has the power, which Mrs. 
Johns has, to awaken sympathy and in- 
spire confidence. H. B. T1BBetTs. 


FoxBoro’.—On Thursday evening, June 
13, the Foxboro’ Woman Suffrage League 
met for the last time before the summer 
vacation, with the secretary, Mrs. A. C. 
Huston, at East Foxboro’. Owing to the 
fact that most of the members reside at 
the centre of the town, a barge was char- 
tered, private individuals furnished car- 
riages, friends were invited, and a com- 
pany of thirty-eight gathered to listen to 
Rev. G. W. Cooke, president of the Ded- 
ham League, who gave us an account of 
what that League is doing, and some ad- 
vice regarding the study of the ‘Citizen 
and Neighbor.” Music was furnished by 
members of the party; Master Curtis re- 
cited the League poem, ‘“The Pivotal Ques- 
tion.” A collation was served, and we 
rode home in the moonlight, resolved to 
buckle on our armor in the fall for active 
work. JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND, 

Pres. Foxboro’ W. S. L. 


WINCHESTER.—The last meeting of the 
Winchester W.S. League was held Tues- 
day evening, June 4. The reporrs of sec- 
retary and treasurer were read. Various 
plans, such as lectures, festivals, etc., were 
suggested for raising funds for next year's 
work, and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to plan an entertainment for the 
purpose. It being considered more desira- 
ble to have a public hall for meetings, a 
committee was appointed to see if a suita- 
ble place could be had. It was voted not 
to raise the yearly fee. Next meeting is 
to be held last Tuesday in September. 


There have been eight meetings, including | 


one public one, since last fall. 
M. D. NOWELL, Sec’y. 

Wosurn.—On Thursday of last week 
the Woman’s Club of Woburn held their 
at the Middlesex Fells. 
Through the kindness of Miss Grace Bry- 
ant they were invited to picnic on the 
grounds of Mr. John Botume in Wyoming, 
on the border of Spot Pond. After dis- 
cussing the contents of the lunch baskets, 
an impromptu entertainment was given. 
Mrs. P. L. Converse, the talented Presi- 
dent of the club, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the recent reception of the New 
England Woman's Club in Boston. 
Maria Carter repeated by request her 
instructive report of the Sorosis Anniver- 
sary. Mrs. B. A. Stearns contributed a tine 
recitation, and Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis 
gave some reminiscences of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. 8S. E. Sewall. This club num- 
bers one hundred and twenty-five members 
and is very prosperous and useful. 


_ 
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TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JUNE 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Through your columns please allow me 
to communicate with the suffragists of In- 
diana. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Indiana National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, it was decided, in con- 
sideration of the union already effected be- 
tween the ‘‘National” and the ‘‘American” 
Woman Suffrage Societies, that the two 
State Societies existing in Indiana ought 
also to unite and form one Association aux- 
iliary to the National-American Associa- 
tion. It was further resolved that the most 
speedy and direct method of uniting the two 
State Associations was for the officers of 
both to unite in signing the call for the next 
State Convention of the advocates of wom- 
an suffrage, and to solicit all suffragists in 
the State, members of either, of both, or of 
neither existing society, to come together 
in the Union Association. In accordance 
with these resolutions, which were unani- 
mously passed by vote of our officers, I 
was instructed to correspond with the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association through 
Mr. Foulke, its president. 

Mr. Foulke expressed his cordial ap- 
proval of the union of the two State So- 
cieties and of this speedy method of effect- 
ing it, and readily agreed to correspond 
with the other officers of the Indiana As- 
sociation, of whose assent he seemed to 
feel very certain. 

I had already had an interview with Mrs. 
Mary S. Armstrong, of Kokomo, first vice- 
president of the Association, and knew 
that this plan enjoyed her approval. Cor- 





Miss | 





dial letters from Mrs. J. W. Ridgway and 
Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmati, of La Porte, and 
from Mrs. L. May Wheeler, of The Wom- 
an’s News, have been received, expressing 
their desire to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to unite the two Indiana so- 
cieties. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and one or 
two others are still to be heard from; but 
all are known to favor the union of the 
two national organizations, and of this, the 


union of the State societies in all States | 
where two exist seems the natural corol- | 


lary. 

The Convention is called (or rather will 
be called) for Thursday and Friday, the | 
10th and 11th of October, at Rushville; and 
it is ardently desired that, with this early 
notice of the time and place, every county 
in the State will be well represented. The 
place is not central, but it is easily acces- 
sible; a committee has been appointed, of | 
which Mrs. Gougar is chairman, to secure 
reduced rates on all railroads, and every 
suffragist in Indiana is solicited to see that 
his or her community is represented in the 
convention. 

The officers of the Indiana National As- 
sociation have determined to maintain a | 
booth at the State Fair, to be held in In-| 
dianapolis in September. Mrs. E. M. Sew- 
ard, of Bloomington, Ind., is chairman of 
the committee having the preparations in 
charge. 

Any one desiring to know the plans of 
the committee, or to contribute to their suc- 
cess, will address Mrs. Seward as above in- 
dicated. Mrs. Ida A. Harper, of Terre | 
Haute, the corresponding secretary, and 
Miss Mary E. Cardwill, of New Albany, 
the superintendent of Press Work, are on 
the Committee of Arrangements for the 
Convention, and through their efforts it 
will be widely and thoroughly advertised. 
The meeting is a momentous one, uniting, 
as it will, into one grand society all of the 
men and women in Indiana who desire to 
see the political enfranchisement of wom- 
en. May WRIGHT SEWALL, 

Ch. Ex. Com. Ind. N. W. S. A. 


Hon. William D. Foulke, president, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, chairman of the | 
executive committee of the Indiana Woman | 
Suffrage Association, authorize the publi- | 
cation of the above call. 


oo ——— 


LETTER FROM OLIVER JOHNSON. 


| plans further on, 


The following letter from our esteemed 
and beloved friend, Oliver Johnson, will 
be read with interest by all the “told guard” 
of anti-slavery workers: 


81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTs, 
BROOKLYN, JUNE 10, 1889. 

Dear Lucy Stone :—The enclosed check 
is to pay for the WOMAN’s JOURNAJ. now | 
coming to me, directed as above. Please 
change address of the paper at once, to | 
Oliver Johnson, Bellevue Villa, Highland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. With ardent wishes 
for the speedy triumph of the woman suf- 


frage cause, Yours, 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 
_— ~+oe~— —E 
MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
KANSAS. 


The woman suffrage experiment in Kan- | 
sas came to its crucial test in the recent 
municipal elections in that State. The | 
women voters prepared for this election 
with more intelligent care, and they went 


| to the polls in larger numbers than ever 


| before. 








Their vote made a gain in num- | 
bers of at least thirty per cent. The en- | 
thusiasm was of a rational sort—not man- 
ufactured by a few hot-headed zealots, 
but the healthy outgrowth of an earnest 
interest in affairs and faith in the ballot. 
The women were more successful than on 
previous occasions in electing the candi- 
dates of their choice; they went more gen- | 
erally into the primaries, and their effect 
on the election was distinctly stronger. 
They fully sustained their reputation for 
voting more uncompromisingly than men | 
on the right side of moral questions, and | 
they made evident their determination to 
compel the election of a better class of 
men to municipal office. Given men of 
equally good character for opposing can- | 
didates, and the women of each party will 
earnestly support the candidate of their 
own party; but let the nominee of their 
own party be a man of known immoral 
life, and the nominee of the opposing | 
party a man of clean recard, and the wom- | 
en flock to the support of the latter, re- 
gardless of party fealty, and nominations 
are made with respect to that fact by all | 
parties. Whether the women vote at every | 
opportunity or not, the fact that they may | 
vote has a salutary effect on elections. 
The woman vote is held as a reserve pow- 
er, and is well known to be liable to come 
out and upset the best-laid plans of men, 
when said plans do not accord with the 
preconceived notions of the women voters 
of the degree of morality of which a man 
should be possessed who is to be put into 
a place in which he may lay his hand upon 
the government of a city in which boys 
and girls are to get their bringing up. 

All this is not to say that women voters 
make no mistakes, nor yet that every 
woman votes from the purest motives ; but 








| On moral grounds. 


posed. 





it is to say that the majority of the wome, 
of the cities of Kansas have voted on the 
right side of moral questions. They haye 
made mistakes in men and in measures, 
and repented in time to make 

amends at the next election, but they have 
not been in the wrong as often as they haye 
been in the right. Some women voteq 


| from ignoble motives, but more women 


voted with high purposes. A bad man, 
whose name was Wrong, was nominated 
for mayor by the Republican party; a Re. 
publican woman was opposing his election 
A henchman of Mr. 
Wrong visited her, and said: “Your ‘sup. 
port comes from your daughter, who is a 


| teacher. If you don’t support Mr. Wrong, 


I will use my influence, which you know 
to be powerful, to prevent your daughter 
from securing her school for another year,” 
The small, quiet woman rose, and said with 
gentle dignity, and an air which forbade 
further discussion: ‘Your candidate js 
wrong by nature as well as by name. | 
will not vote for him. Good morning, 
sir.” Everybody likes to know how things 
come out, and it is pleasant to add that 
the twice wrong man was not elected, 
and the daughter had a better position of- 
fered her. On the other hand, a lady who 
thought it a scandalous thing for a woman 
even to register, voted for a man of ques- 
tionable character because she expected 
thereby to secure his assistance in getting 
a post-office position. The compensation 
was just—she didn’t get the place. 

When women began to vote, their lead- 
ings in this direction betrayed them into 
error. With their eyes fixed upon the 
moral fitness of men for city office, they, 
in many instances, forgot to consider other 
qualifications. The experiences of that 
first election taught women that, to be an 
efficient officer, a man needs not onlyto be 
good, but good for something; that along 
with the best intentions in the world there 
must go executive ability to prosecute 
those intentions, and that business, as 
well as moral, sense goes into the make-up 
of an effectual city official. 

One of the most hopeful features of this 
experiment in woman suffrage is the evi- 
dent capacity of the women voters to 
learn. Their mistakes are prophecies of 
more thoughtful effort and _better-laid 
The disposition to pit 
the woman vote against the male vote has 
almost entirely disappeared, and certain 
male voters have rapidly unlearned their 
inclination to regard women voters as ene- 
mies and usurpers, and have come to look 
upon them, not as taking men’s places, or 
“trying to be men,” but as performing 


| their legitimate part in the world’s work. 


Women vote with considerable indepen- 
dence. Few people, few suffragists ex- 
pected such independence to develop thus 
early in the women voters, but the truth 
is that women do more, and men do less, of 
their own thinking than is generally sup- 
It is safe to say that Kansas wom- 
en vote no more like their male relatives 
than Kansas fnen vote like their male rela- 
tives. Wives vote no oftener like their 
husbands than sons vote like their fathers. 

It is generally conceded that their expe- 
rience in voting has left women with 
stronger partisan tendencies than they be- 
gan with. They are learning the relation 
of party to success in elections and the 


| enforcement of law, but no party has any 


surety of the blind adhesion of women. The 
women voters arethe despair of the profes- 
sional politician, who finds his occupation 
almost gone as far as city politics are con- 
cerned. He complains of various things, 
which, simmered down, mean that he is 
exasperated because the woman vote can’t 
be manipulated easily, and that, in spite of 
“the machine,” the women will vote their 
own sweet will. 

Wives vote with their husbands and they 
vote against them. They vote tickets in 
part or wholly opposed to the one the hus- 
band votes, and yet domestic discord does 
not prevail in Kansas. The wife's vote is 
not a bone of contention. There is no vis- 
ible change in domestic life in Kansas 
since women voted, unless it is for the 
better. 

The very fact of the wife’s possession of 
the ballot brings along with it a certain 
authority and dignity which men of any 
manliness are inclined to respect. Muni- 
cipal woman suffrage is an educator; it 
teaches men that wives have at least one 
right which even husbands are bound to 
respect: and it often happens that the 
wife, whose many other rights are tram- 
pled upon, exercises this privilege with 
a new sense of individual liberty. 

The class known as ‘“‘bad women” sends 
a smaller representation to each succeed- 
ing election. In the first election the 
‘abandoned women’s” vote was brought 
into service, but the experience of the 
side or the men thus supported was 
not of a sort that tended to popularize 
the practice. All classes of women are 
represented at the polls; every type of 
woman votes. But the large majority of 
women voters come from the ranks of 
thoughtful, Christian women. The best 
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women of the city are the ones who lead nate the French Revolution—Marie An- 


the way to the polls. The action of the | toinette, Madame Roland and Charlotte 
women is recognized asa salutary influence — Corday were compared in an eloquent 
in city government, and is thoroughly re- perorati@h. Miss Charlotte F. Daley, Mr. 


spected in the State, and proves that wom- | 


Edward Fearing, Mrs. Marguerite Moore, 


an is worthy of the full ballot, and will | and Mr. Bouchet spoke in complimentary 
use it for the betterment of the govern- | terms of the esmay. 


ment of the State as she does for the city.— | 
Laura M. JOHNS, in Boston Globe. 
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BOURBON COUNTY SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


Fort Scott, KANn., JUNE 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Bour- 
pon County, Kan., met in convention at 
Marmaton, June 8, 1889. The morning 
being too inclement for a public session, | 
the members were called to order by the 
president, Dr. Sarah C. Hall, at 2 P. M. 
After singing ‘“The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. Reports re- 
ceived from the auxiliary societies showed 
a steady growth of equal suffrage senti- 
ment throughout the county. ‘The pres- 
ident made the following remarks: 


“Since our last convention much has 
been done to encourage equal suffrage in | 
Kansas. ‘The municipal elections passed 
off harmoniously in most of the towns 
and cities. Two years ago Argonia elected 
a woman mayor, Mrs. Susanna Salter, the 
first woman mayor in the world. Syra- 
cuse elected a council of women, the first 
ever elected. ‘The success that attended 
their administrations encouraged other 
towns to follow their good example. Last 
year Oskaloosa elected a mayor and coun- 
cil, all women. ‘This year they have re- 
elected the same women to the same 
positions they filled so ably last year. 

“They cleared the city of its indebted- 
ness, which had continued sincethe close of 
the war, and had a hundred dollars in the 
treasury at the time of the spring election. 
Baldwin City, Cottonwood Falls, and Ross- 
ville have the same kind of a government. | 
At Elk Falls, the woman’s ticket was 
elected by a majority of one, that being 
vast by Prudence Crandall Philleo, of | 
anti-slavery fame. She is eighty-two 
years old. 
active, and she walked some distance to 
the polls to vote. You remember the 
history of her school 
Conn. There is much to encourage us 
here. Five women serve as mayors and 
twenty-five are on city councils; three 
are performing the duties of police judge, 
fourteen are county superintendents of | 
schools; several are city clerks and treas- 
urers, and a large number are serving on 
the school boards. Many of our women 
attend the annual school meetings in our 
State, and I hope that every woman in the 
county will attend the school elections | 
and vote.” | 


Speeches were made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrixson, Rev. J. W. Caldwell, Mr. | 
Cebb, and others. It was decided, on in- 
vitation, to hold the next convention at 
Uniontown, Sept. 7, 1889. 
Mrs. A. E. HOUGHTON, 
Cor. Sec’y B. U. EB. S. A. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE FOR TEMPERANCE.3 


Ata meeting of the Worcester Central 
District Temperance Union, on Thurs- 
day, in Leicester, Mass., Rev. Samuel May 
offered the following resolutions, which, 
after discussion, were adopted : 


Resolved, That with entire confidence in the | 


justice of the position, and in its soundness as a 
practical measure, we reaffirm the principle of 
prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drinks ; 
because it is the only position based upon princi- 


ple, and the only measure which is not, in one | 
degree or another, a consent to that unholy traffic | 


and a participation in it. 

Resolved, That the fact that in this old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts there were 87,000 
legal voters, who gave their ballots for a consti- 
tutional prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating drinks, is one in which we rejoice 
with devout thanksgiving to God, being assured 
that their votes were given from the motive of the 
State's highest welfare, and that of all its people, 
and were not, like those of the majority, largely 
given by the owners and frequenters of the sa- 
loons. 

Resolved, That notwithstanding all excuses and 
sophistries against the right of women to vote 
upon this subject of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, whether advanced by men or by women, 
at home or abroad, we still maintain that right 
as one which cannot be withheld without a viola- 
tion of the principles and doctrines upon which 
our republic stands. And we declare our belief 
that, had the right been possessed and exercised, 
the decision of the constitutional amendment, on 
the 22d of April last, would have been reversed. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, JUNE 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : : 

On Thursday evening, June 6, was held 
the last meeting of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage League for the season. 
I was not able to be present, and Mrs. 
Docie C. Goss, first vice-president, took 
the chair. This meeting was also the 
annual one, and the reports of various 
officers for the year were read. 

Miss May Rogers, of Dubuque, Ia., was 
the speaker of the evening. Her subject 
was “Madame Roland.” As the paper 
was read to me, I can say of my own 
knowledge that it was an admirable essay. 
The character of that wonderful woman 
was drawn with masterly skill; her career 
was sketched in a series of graphic pic- 
tures; and her influence among the men 
of her day was forcibly shown. At the 
Close, the three female figures that domi- 

“ 


| Europe. 
| ent and take part in the two Congresses of 
| Women to assemble in Paris this summer. 


, { | it was a rare scene of loveliness. 
Her intellectual faculties are | 9504 wishes ruled the hour. Among the 


Our friends are flitting away for the 
summer. The other evening we had a 


| call from Mrs. May Wright Sewall and 


her husband, Prof. Theodore Sewall, who 
sailed the next day in the City of Paris for 
Mrs. Sewall expects to be pres- 


Drs. Abraham and Jeannie Lozier and the 
Rev. Amanda Deyo have already gone, 
and Mme. Clara Neymann has by this 
time reached her friends in Germany. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond was a welcome 
visitor last week. She proposes to give 
the National Historical Pageant in this 
city next fall, and will take it to other 
points in the State if desired. I would 
urge the friends in other large cities to 
try to secure her services, as in no better 
way can money be raised for our cause. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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WEDDING. 





OaK—EATON. 

The marriage of Mr. Joseph P. Oak 
and Miss Kathleen L. Eaton, only daugh- 
ter of B. F. Eaton, of Skowhegan, Me., 
took place on the morning of June 12, at 
the home of the bride’s parents. The cer- 
emony was performed by Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes. 
the immediate family were the members 
of the Skowhegan Sorosis, of which the 
bride has been president since its begin- 
ning some years ago. As the handsome 
couple stood under a bower of growing 
vines and fresh bloom, with a floral horse- 
shoe above their heads, and in front of 
nearly half a hundred bright young faces, 
Wit and 


numerous rich and varied gifts was a val- 


in Canterbury, | uable and beautiful present from Mrs. 


Mary A. Livermore, of Massachusetts, and 
from the Sorosis an elegant silver service. 
In the afternoon the bridal party started 
upon their tour, amid a shower of bon-mots, 
rice. and old slippers. 
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| Supreme Court.” 


The only guests present beside | 


| taining tea pans, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is seventy- 
seven years old. 

At the nineteenth annual commence- 
ment of the Philadelphia Girl’s Normal 
School 228 diplomas were given. 

The Queen of Roumania has accepted 
the presidency of the new Woman's Li- 
brary which is shortly to be opened in 
Paris. 

At the Bryn Mawr College Commence- 
ment last week twenty-four young women 
in caps and gowns received ‘diplomas as 
| bachelors of arts. 

Rutgers College conferred the degree of 
| B. A. on three young women, that of 


| M. A. on one, and that of Ph. D. on one, 


last week. 

The Seattle Press, which had its office 
destroyed in the late fire, and is now ris- 
ing like a phcenix from its ashes, is a 

| steadfast advocate of the political rights 
| of women. 

The Philadelphia Woman's School of 
Design has had an exhibition which 
| showed exceptionally good work. A sup- 
per, a reception, and a generally happy 
time was enjoyed. 
| Wm. Lloyd and Francis J. Garrison 
| sailed to-day for a short visit to England. 
| They will carry with them to our co- 
| workers in Great Britain the greetings and 
| good wishes of American suffragists. 


The women who attended the meeting | 


| 

of the New England Woman Suffrage An- 

| niversary are encouraged by indications 

| that the cause of woman’s suffrage finds 
increasing favor, and encounters less prej- 

udice than ever before.— Traveller. 

S. Lilian Burlingame, graduate of the 
Worcester High School, class of ’81, and 
of Wellesley College, class ’85, has been of- 
fered the position of instructor in Latin at 


spending in Europe in study and travel. 

The Illinois Woman's Press Association, 
at its last monthly meeting, discussed 
Prohibition.” At the next entertain- 
ment there will be a number of papers con- 
tributed by working girls on the theme, 
“Working Women.” Next Monday night 
Miss Frances Willard will make an ad- 
dress. 

In the great Franklin Park of this city 
there has been set apart a ‘‘Playstead” for 
children, and especially for families that 
cannot leave the city in summer. This is 
good, but the dear old Boston Common 
will still offer, and the people will oftenest 
use, its convenient and shady grounds. 





at the forty-ninth annual commencement | 


Wellesley College for the year 1889-90. | 
The present year Miss Burlingame is | 





The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives on Tuesday amended the secret bal- 
lot bill vetoed by the governor, by restrict- 
ing its operations to State and presidential 
elections, eliminating town and city elec- 
tions. As so amended it was passed by a 
large majority. 

The wife of Count Tolstoi, the Russian 
novelist, is the business member of the 
family firm. She has sole charge of the 
sale and distribution of her husband's 
books, and is his amanuensis, reviser, and 
translator. Besides all this she superin- 
tends the bringing up and education of 
their thirteen children, and looks after all 
domestic matters. 

On the 12th inst., a special telegram 
from Springfield, Ill., announced: ‘*The 
following ladies and gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to practise law to-day by the 
This would have caused 
comment a few years ago, but now it passes 


into the great current of news without a | 


single remark, as a matter of course. So 


| much is gained. 


The London Daily News tells this anec- 
dote, in a sketch of the late Laura Bridg- 
man: When Carlyle impertinently asked, 


| “What great or noble thing has America 


ever done?” somebody replied, ‘‘She has 
produced a girl, deaf, dumb and blind 
from infancy, who,.from her own earn- 
ings, has sent a barrel of flour to the starv- 
ing subjects of Great Britain in Ireland.” 


Now that the Bostonian Society admits | 


women, at the last meeting Miss Charlotte 
Ellis Baker, of Cambridge, was elected a 
life-member, and Mrs. 8S. C. Warren an an- 
nual member. Mrs. Richard Perkins pre- 
sented the society a china tea caddy con- 
and the pockets and 
boots of Col. John Crane when taken in- 
jured to his home after officiating as one of 
the ‘‘Indians” at the famous Boston Tea 
Party. 

We have received the fifteenth annual 
report of the Lansing (Michigan) Wom- 
an’s Club, which covers the time from 
Sept., 1888, to July, 1889, with the pro- 
gramme of the annual meeting. The an- 
niversary song was composed by Mrs. 
M. W. Howard, who is eighty-six years 
old. The study of the year has been 
Spain, with some other topic once a 
month. The Lansing Women’s Club de- 
serves well of its city. 

In the article by Frances Ellen Burr, of 
Hartford, Conn., published last week, the 
word *‘small” should have been “big.” 
Miss Burr said that 3,708 remonstrants 
was an amazingly “big” number when we 
consider the purpose of the signatures. 
That is, we should not suppose that 3,000 
women could be induced to plead for a 
continuance of their own political slavery. 
It was a big number for that purpose; but 
a small number as compared with: the 
numbers who petition for woman suffrage. 

The prohibitory amendment in Pennsyl- 
vania was overwhelmingly defeated. But 
the canvass must have done much towards 
temperance education. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: “It is a notable characteris- 
tic of the election to take place to-day, 
that the classes of citizens most deeply in- 
terested—mothers, wives, daughters, sis- 
ters—huve no votes. What a revolution 
it would make in the ‘estimates’ of the 
vote, and the ‘calculations’ of the majori- 
ty, if their ballots were to be cast and 
counted !” 

Gov. Ames has selected, under an act of 
the Legislature, Col. T. W. Higginson as 
the Military and Naval Historian of the 
part taken by the Massachusetts soldiers 
and sailors in the late Civil War. Col. 
Higginson has accepted the nomination, 
and will enter at once upon its duties. 
Under the provisions of this act Col. Hig- 
ginson will have five years given him in 
which to complete this very important 
work, and the compensation is fixed at 
$2,000 per annum, with $500 per year for 
travelling expenses. 

A number of young women have been 


| examined for admission to the first class 


of Barnard College [Columbia Annex], in 
which institution the course will be pre- 
cisely similar to the academic course in 
Columbia. A large house on Madison 
Avenue has been leased for four years to 
accommodate these young women stu- 
dents. Economically, what a waste it is 
to give instruction to the young men and 
women in two different houses when it 


might just as well be given in one, as it is | 


in co-educational colleges everywhere! 

The New York College for the Training 
of Teachers held its first commencement 
last week. Eight young women gradu- 
ated, and certificates of capacity to teach 
special branches were given to forty- 
seven others. The college also has a kin- 
dergarten school with sixty-four pupils, 
in which the application of the theories of 
kindergarten teaching is taught to students 
of the college. The smallest of these chil- 
dren took part in the commencement ex- 
ercises. 
of the work of the students in free hand 
and mechanical drawing, modelling, and 
woodworking. 





| with a gold pin, a velvet bodice, and a lace 


A Detroit judge has a difficult case to |  Lost.—‘I don’t know where, I can’t tell when, 


‘ I dén’t see how —something of great value to me 
decide in a divorce suit there pending. | anq for the return of which I shall be truly thank- 
The wife wants a divorce for desertion. | ful, viz.: a good 


The husband says he never would have 
deserted had he not discovered that her 
beautiful golden hair, of which he was 
very proud, was false, and files a cross bill 
for divorce for deception. 
able document he asserts that noticing 
his wife became very angry if he touched 
the golden tresses, he hid himself while 
she was making her toilet, only to discover 
that she wore a most beautiful and elabo- 
rately constructed wig. Then he became 
a blighted being, and left her never to 
return. 

The Skowhegan, Me., Woman’s Club cele- 
brated its seventh anniversary Wednesday 
week by a banquet and a lecture by Mrs. 
Abba Gould Woolson, on “Samuel John- 
son and his Friends.” Sixty-five mem- 
bers of the club and their gentlemen | 
friends partook of the supper served at 
eight o'clock in the evening, and the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Woolson followed. Mrs. 
Norris, the retiring president of the 
club, presided at the banquet, and Rey. 
Lorenza Haynes said grace. Before and 
after the supper and lecture the ladies and |, 
gentlemen present spent an hour socially 
in the pleasant parlors of Hotel Coburn. 
The seventh anniversary was certainly one 
of the most pleasant and profitable of the 
anniversaries of this Woman’s Club. 

The Spanish woman anterior to the Cor- 
tes of Cadiz, never went out except to 
mass, and that very early, for, as the prov- 
erb has it, ‘*Good women don't walk.”” Her 
dress consisted of a tight petticoat of fine 
cloth or serge, a white kerchief fastened 


ne, 

Founp.—‘‘Health and strength, pure blood, 
an appetite like that of a wolf, regular » 
all by taking that sc and peculiar medicine, 


Hood’s Sarsaparil I want everybody to it 
this season.” It is sold by all reggie. "in 


hundred doses one dollar. 
Inthis remark- ‘ 




















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or rg powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 





mantilla. Her only luxury when dressed 
in her best (for she never walked) was the 
openwork silk stocking and the satin slip- 
per. She employed her time in manual 


labor, ironing, knitting, embroidery, or | , 
making sweetmeats. Patchwork English Seersucker Ooats and Vests. 


was ’ ‘ 
fashionable in spite of its danger to the | Genuine India Seersucker Ooats and Vests. 


2 5 cae | Alpaca and Mohair Ooats and Vests. 
eyes. Even if she knew how to read, this | White Duck Vests. 


woman was acquainted with no other book 


than the breviary, the ‘‘Christian Year" | Standard Flannel and Serge Suits, in dif 
| ’ = 


and the catechism which she used to teach ferent colors; coats lined and unlined 
to her children by force of blows, for to | ’ avs She Gaauee. 
Retailed by the manufacturers at reasonable 


chastise children was at that time a rite | prices, 


which it would have been incorrect to cur- _—_— 
Macullar, Parker & Company, 


tail. She led the prayer of the rosary, 
400 Washington Street. 


























| Fancy Linen Vests. 


surrounded by her servants and family; 
at night she gave her blessing to her sons, 





















| material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can bold celluloid upon the hottest ar, 
| melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 


shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these 


An interesting exhibit was made | 


who kissed her hand, even though they 
already wore beards and were married; 
she consulted with some friar on the affairs 
of her household, and had home-made reme- 
dies for all known infirmities. So thor- 


ough-going a female figure was bound to | 
disappear at the advent of society as at | 


present constituted, says the Fortnightly 


Review. This description still applies to the | 


lady of Cuba, of St. Domingo, Mexico, and 
other Spanish-American countries. 





A GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS. 
Everybody is delighted with the new musical 
entertainment provided by the neat little cantata 
called ‘‘A Garden of Singing Flowers.” Young 
people wishing to get up a simple entertainment 
for an evening’s pleasure, will find the words and 
music of this new piece very amusing and enter- 
taining. 
Only nine persons are required in the programme. 
A curtain or screen is painted to represent a cot- 
tage and garden; and in the centre or heart of 


each flower in this pretty garden appears the face | 
only of a singer, who is stationed behind the cur- | 


tain. The ‘‘Gardener’’ conducts the performance, 
which is very amusing. Full instructions are 
given in the book, which is published by Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston, Mass., and which will be 
sent by them to any address on receipt of the 
price, 40 cents. 





Tue “West” Odorless Oil Stove, advertised in 
another column, has advantages exceeding, by 
far, the many other oil stoves now in the market. 


The famous showman of the ‘‘best show on earth”’ | 


writes : 
WELDEMERE, BRIDGEPORT, Corn. 
Gents,—The ‘*West”’ Odorless Oil Stove in my 
kitchen has proved to be perfection for summer 
cooking. It is clean, free from smell, keeps the 
kitchen cool, as it is extinguished as soon as 
used, and the cost of running is next to nothing. 
It can cook and wash for a good-sized family. 
P. T. Barncm. 


Barnum knows how to appreciate a good 
thing, whether of domestic or circus value, and 
his opinion is worth taking. 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID 
COLLARS, 








SUMMER VESTS. 


We invite attention to our stock of WHITE 
DUCK and FANCY LINEN VESTS for the 
present season. 

Also, to our 
MARSEILLES. 

These goods have been made with the greatest 
care from materials that have been thoroughly 
shrunk before cutting. We refer to them as being 
the best Vests made in this country. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 





DRESS VESTS of WHITE 








WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Lllustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to ony address by the manufacturer of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks, Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston 


LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


Life and Education of Laura Bridg- 
man, the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Girl. 


BY MARY SWIFT LAMSON, 
For three years Special Instructor of Laura Bridg- 
man in the early stage of her development. With 
Portrait and fac-simile of Laura Bridgman’s 
writing. $1.50. 


fass 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


UERS 
BOSONS 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 


roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. 
fred their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, g 


have never been excelled, and we are ready to 


strangers who 


ve them our heartiest endorsement. 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more oe 
ve little acquaintance with these goods are under 


We have exam- 

We are convinced that 
are pliable, most 
rfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
burner, and it will 


y 
s and write us their opinion of the same. 


A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, portpaid ; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts ° 
the Cuffs. 





to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish Collars and Cu 
Gents’ Collars. .........s+0-++sse00s0+- 20 conta, 6 for $1. ' 
Fe coc ccccccccccccscccsccesnss OO O™ 6 for 238. 07-55 Pat fourm 
Ladies’ Goliare eee ° is pe ¢ for 3s: 1-50 * ° 
Small Bosoms .... 50 Lange Wabtebesenstrenss 75 cents. 


4 TRADE the genuine celluloid 
ELLu LO | D Remit by Postal 
MARK. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


s. 
rder, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
LOVE’S MAXIM. 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 





The rose may burst its calyx-prison green, 
Into its glorious splendor, in a night; 
And man may wonder at its beauty rare, 

And woman, fairest of the queenly fair, 
May wear it on her bosom with delight. 


But high where mountain crags forever hold 
Communion sweet with heaven's vaulted blue, 
The regal pine slow lifts its green-crowned head, 
And year by year its verdant branches spread, 
Catching the sunrise glint and evening dew. 


The first rude breeze, or the untimely frost, 
Of bleom or leaf may rob the radiant rose; 
Changeless through summer’s heat and winter’s 
sleet, 
The pine the maxim makes which we repeat, 
That love’s most steadfast, true, which slowly 
grows. 
—_—_—_—_—_+# «—___—- 


FOR FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


BY ABBY C. PERCY. 








[These verses were sent from New York, with 








society. But she did not. She was a 
quiet, earnest-minded woman, devoted to 
her church and all its interests, and utter- 
ly indifferent to the pursuits of fashiona- 
ble life. She belonged to a great number 
of charitable societies, gave largely, and, 
whenever there was an opportunity, 
worked industriously for their various 
causes. But all these were indirect, im- 
personal interests, and did not satisfy the 
lady’s craving for some absorbing occupa- 


| tion. 


Her husband looked at her pityingly. 
“Arabella,” he said, ‘“‘you may turn 


| your house into an orphan asylum, if it 


will make you any happier.” 

Mrs. Hoffman jumped up from the head 
of the table, and went round to give her 
husband an impulsive little hug and kiss. 
‘I don’t want to do anything, Tom, that 


| would break up our home life,” she said, 


some sprays of trailing arbutus, to be worn by Miss | 


Willard at the recent Texas W.C.T.U.Convention.] 


Flowers to a land of flowers 
How sha!l I dare to send, 

And dream o’er these pale blooms of ours 
A welcome look shall bend 

From one, rose-crowned, in sum 
By many aloyal end? 


Lily and rose and garden bloom 
Are smiling at her feet, 

And many a garland fills her room 
With presence pure and sweet, 

And trailing vines make fragrant gloom 
Where light and shadow meet. 


All shy and dim this woodland gem, 
Though sweet as childhood’s eyes ; 

There is no fairer diadem 
For thee 'neath Southern skies. 

These blossoms bring a charm with them 
To bid high hopes arise. 


For this heroic token-flower 
Beneath the winter’s snow 

With patient faith awaits the hour 
That bids its buds to blow. 

Its folded buds! Oh! type of power 
That waits and yet shall know 


In some sweet spring at last to be 
Reward for patience long, 

When wintry snow shall melt and flee 
Before faith’s sunlight strong, 

And the long silence shall set free 
The victor’s triumph-song! 


Dark are the wintry clouds to-day, 
Saddened the hearts that wait, 
Sweet buds we cherish so delay, 
The blossom-time seems late. 
So pale blossoms smile, and gently say, 
“It never is too late— 
True hearts shall conquer fate ; 
Through wintry shadows wait!" 
—Mississippi White Ribbon. 


—————- # o o- —_——— 


BEYOND WORDS. 


Little maid in homespun gown 
Simple as the daisies, 

Loving lips and eyes of brown— 
Let me sing your praises. 


Shall I call my love a flower 
Gathered to my bosom? 

No; they fade from hour to hour, 
And I want my blossom. 


Shall I call her precious pearl? 
Set not jewels nigh her! 
Only just a country girl, 
Yet not a king could buy her. 


Shall I call her angel blest, 
Whitest soul of woman? 

Stay !—I think I like her best 
Laughing, weeping, human. 


Is she, then, a sparkling star, 
Sent to guide and cheer me? 

Ah! the skies are cold and far, 
And I like her near me. 


Not a name is there on earth 
Of a poet’s giving 
Fit to tell one-half her worth, 
Real, true, and living. 
Rhymes and words of mystery 
Only would amaze her ; 
For her own sweet self is she, 
And all my deeds shall praise her. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
+ oe ——— 


OUR ACTS OUR ANGELS ARE, 


BY JOHN FLETCHER. 





Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

a nn 


ALL ROUND HELPFULNESS. 


ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 





* “This is a fine day, Arabella,” said Mr. 
Hoffman,, trying to divide his attention 
impartially between his second cup of 
coffee, his wife and his morning paper, 
‘it’s going to be splendid weather. What 
shall you do to-day?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the wife, with 
a pronounced tinge of ennui in her tone, 
“the same thing I did yesterday, and the 
day before, I suppose; visit a little, shop 
a little, and for the rest a great deal of 
nothing. I envy you, Tom, having an 
office to go to, and some real hard work 
to do.” 

Mr. Hoffman laid down his paper, and 
looked at his handsome wife pityingly. 
There were no children in this household, 
and the fact was a matter of keen regret 
to both husband and wife. Mr. Hoffman 
was an enthusiastic business man, was 
making money rapidly, and felt every day 
the zest of success. Yet he was by no 
means a selfish fellow, and would cheer- 
fully have given up some of his precious 
hours to society, if his wife had cared for 


| spilled. 





| patiently with her fan; 


‘but I often wish I could put our nice big 
house to some more active use.” 

Mr. Hoffman submitted gracefully to 
having his hair rumpled and his coffee 
“All right,” he said, “if you 
keep your orphans out of our cozy even- 
ings, and put them at a different table, I 
won’t say a word.” 

Mrs. Hoffman got into her shining car- 
riage that morning with a light heart; not 
that she really wanted to have an orphan 
asylum in the house, but this was her hus- 


| band’s carte blanche for any scheme she 


might have, and there was one that she 
had long had at heart. She opened it that 
very day, in a way quite unexpected to 
herself. 

She was turning over some summer 
silks at Parsons’, feeling but a half inter- 
est in whether pin stripes or small checks 
would please her best, when she chanced 
to look up at the face of the girl waiting 
upon her. 

‘*Miss Sophy, you look pale to-day,” she 
said, kindly. ‘*Are you not well?” 

Tears rushed to the girl’s eyes, which, 
ina scared way she tried tohide. ‘*No’m,” 
she said, with a trembling voice, “I feel 
so bad to-day that I can hardly stand up; 
but it will maybe pass off presently.” 

‘Cut me off sixteen yards of this piece, 
please; not enough? Oh, no matter, the 
other will do just as well. I'll be back in 
a minute.” 

Mrs. Hoffman turned away to look for 
the proprietor of the store. ‘*Mr. Parsons,” 
she said, ‘after buying all I need, I now 
want to hire something.” 

‘*My whole stock is at your disposal,” 
said the polite merchant, bowing to one of 
his best customers. 

‘IT want to take Miss Sophy away with 
me for a half-day, and I want it charged 
to my account, not to hers.” 

‘If Miss Sophy wants a holiday’’——be- 
gan her employer, ina not particularly cor- 
dial tone. 





‘‘But this is a business proposal,” in- | 


sisted Mrs. Hoffman, tapping the desk im- 


‘“*Miss Sophy | 


knows nothing of what I want with her, | 


and if you cannot agree to my terms, I 


shall say nothing more about it.” 


to spy Miss Sophy deftly measuring off 
| the 


Mr. Parsons hesitated just long enough 


and 
most 


shimmering lengths of silk, 
answered, smoothly, ‘‘I shall be 
happy to oblige you, Mrs. Hoffman.” 

Miss Sophy could hardly realize her own 
identity, sitting in the soft-lined carriage, 
bowling along the bright streets, tasting 
the sweet May air. 

*“T don’t know how to thank you, 
ma‘am,” she faltered. ‘I don’t know ex- 
actly what’s the matter, but it seems to 
me I get weaker every day; and I’m 
obliged to keep up, you know; I have 


| nothing to fall back on’”——with a feeble 


little attempt at a joke. 


‘Miss Sophy,” said her friend, “I 


| brought you away to talk overa plan I 
| have set my heart on, and which I want 


your help about. You must know that I 
am one of the most industrious planners 
in the world; it is my calling in life. 
But I generally find it very hard to get 
people to agree to my plans at first, and 


| so I don’t want you to give me an answer 
| for several days; give my idea time to 





soak in a little, and it will stand a better 
chance. But first let me ask about your 
chum, Julia. How is she getting along?” 

A sad look crossed the girl’s face. ‘As 
far as her work is concerned, she’s getting 
on well, Mrs. Hoffman; but she is losing 
her health, just like the rest of us store 
girls. She is stronger than I am, but she 
has only been in the store two years, 
while I’ve been in four. The life is un- 
healthy, I think; even those who stick at 
it a long time do it through a heap of pain 
and misery. But Ido not mean to spoil 
my ride by complaining. I beg your par- 
don, ma’am.” 

“Never mind about my pardon,” said 
the lady, lightly; ‘‘turn your attention to 
my plan. I want you and Julia to try go- 
ing week about to the store, giving me the 
off week for a job that I’ll tell you about 
presently.” 

The girl gave a start of surprise at this 
proposal. i 

“ST see you are just ready to ‘fly out with 
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discouragements,’ like Luclarion Grapp,” 


| 
clares it is high time she was cooking and 


said the lady, smiling; “I'll give youleave | 


to make two objections.” 


“Mr. Parsons would never agree to it,” | 


began Sophy. 

‘*Number one; now, only one more, re- 
member.” 

“Mrs. Hoffman, we couldn't afford it.” 

“Number two. 
swers. I am quite sure I could get Mr. 
Parsons to agree to it, because, you see, 
he would really only lose one girl. After 
I take away half of you and half of Julia, 
that still leaves him one whole trained girl, 
and he could easily supply the place of the 
other.” 

Miss Sophy shook her head doubtfully. 
“He might be willing to do it,” she said, 
“but I hardly think so.” 

‘*Well, you may leave that question to 
me. Now, for the other; what is your sal- 
ary?” 

‘Seven dollars a week.” 

“How much board do you pay?” 

‘Three and a half.” 

‘*So at the end of four weeks you have 
fourteen dollars, not counting your board ; 


Now, listen to my an- 


sewing for him. 

“But that will only leave room for some 
other pale-faced girl to get her cBlor back, 
under your goodness, Mr. Hoffman,” says 
Julia, her own cheeks showing at this par- 
ticular moment red enough for two girls. 
— Interior. 





---@ @@—---—— 
COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 
Since Frederick Maurice established 


Queen’s College in London, England has 
advanced rapidly in furnishing higher ed- 
ucation for women. Girton and Newn- 
ham at Cambridge, and Somerville and 
Lady Margaret's Halls at Oxford, are the 
marks of advanced education for the sex 
in England, while Wellesley, Smith and 





| 


| 


to the opportunities for a higher educa. 
tion, the extent and the variety of training 
of the best sort which has thus been offered 
to women and is now distributed al! over 
the country. It has enabled them to be gt 
once radical and conservative ; ithas placeq 
them where, directly or indirectly, they 
bring the most helpful influences to bear 
upon the national character. There jg 
nothing in the organic forces of American 
society to-day which is more closely con. 
nected with the happiness of the people.— 
Boston Herald. 





*e-* 
. 


HOW I PAPERED MY HOUSE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
Having been engaged in artistic work jy 
New York all winter, I was suddenly 


Holyoke Colleges in New England, Vas- | brought to a full stop on the 6th of April, 


sar and Bryn Mawr elsewhere, and the 
attachment of women to the college work 
at Harvard, Cornell and Columbia among 


| the institutions of the East, together with 


just what you would get by doing half the | 


work, if you had no board topay. I want 
you and Julia to come and live at my 
house; I will charge you the same board, 
three and a half a week, and pay you the 


same salary for your off week, so that your | 


two weeks’ work for me would cover your 
four weeks’ board, and your two weeks at 
the store would leave the same amount of 
money in your hand at the end of the 
month. Do you see how beautifully my 


plans work? I declare I deserve a patent!” | 
“] see a great many beautiful things | 


about it,’ said Miss Sophy, with shining 


eyes, ‘but I don’t see where you are to get | 
| serve the greatest credit for having opened 


paid for our board.” 


“Of course I am making an outlay; I'll | 


tell you what for presently. I just want 


to make you understand first that it is not 
on you and Julia; you are fairly to earn | 


your board. Now for my plan. 


crazy to start a cooking and sewing school | 


for poor children, because I am persuaded 
that a big part of the misery of poor homes 


I am | 


comes from the women not knowing how | 


to cook and sew. 
take week about, managing this for me.” 
‘But, Mrs. Hoffman, we can’t cook or 
sew ourselves,” said Sophy. 
‘*That’s one more objection than I gave 
you leave to make, but I pass it by. 


I want you and Julia to | 


the equal rights which the sex has in 
the State universities at the West, are a 
fair measure of the interest now taken in 
the higher education of women in this 
country. Oxford and Cambridge in Eng- 
land are no more a full measure of the in- 
terest in England than the institutions 
here named are an adequate expression of 
the interest in the United States. There 
are hundreds of less noted educational in- 
stitutions scattered all over England and 
America where the advanced work has 
been immensely improved by the opening 
of the standard institutions to women. It 
is, perhaps, thirty years since this move- 
ment began. Queen’s College in London 
was the pioneer institution of this kind, 
and their promoters in both countries de- 


avenues to strong and bright women 
which had heretofore been closed to them. 

Such an impetus has been given to the 
higher education of women by these insti- 
tutions that the present generation is 
already feeling their influence. Miss 
Annie J. Clough of Newnham College, in 
speaking of the influence of this educa- 
tion upon Englishwomen, is careful to 
note the increased fields of usefulness 
which have opened since women have 
been cultivated to enter them. In. Eng- 


| land these institutions connected with 


Ima) 


splendid cook, and a first-rate seamstress, | 


and can teach you and Julia quite fast 
enough for youtoteach the school. Now, 
don’t give me any answer till you have 
talked it over with Julia.” 

The only answer Miss Sophy could make 
was a soft kiss on her friend’s hand. What 
she and Julia thought of the plan needs no 
telling. 

By one of the little inner wheels, ‘‘work- 
ing together for good” in God’s blessed 
providence, Mr. Parsons was ready to ac- 
cept the proposal at once. There hap- 
pened to be at this time a saleswoman out 
of employment whom he desired to secure ; 
he promptly accepted the ‘two half-girls,” 
and engaged the second woman, 

Mr. Hotfman never again, as long as he 
lived, saw his wife look ennuied or dull. 
Anybody who has tried to cipher out one 
page of that great life-book, ‘*‘What can I 
do to help?” knows how rapidly other 
pages unroll themselves, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, before the eyes. This cooking and 
sewing school brought along in its train 
unnumbered other things, here and there, 
that seemed crying out to be done, and 
Mrs. Hoffman’s days were full. She kept her 
promise about not spoiling her husband’s 
home-life with the presence of her pro- 
tégées. A long room that had been intended 
for her laundry, but which she did not use, 


as her washing and ironing were done out | 
of the house, was partitioned into kitchen | 
and dining-room, where the cooking-class | 


took their lessons in preparing and serving 
meals. A little table in this dining-room 
was set apart for Julia and Sophy them- 


selves, and though they could not be ex- | 


pected to devour all the food prepared, 
they kept such of it as they wanted, divid- 
ing the rest for the children to take 
home. 

The two teachers had a bed-room in the 


third story, and adjoining it a sitting-room,. 


where the sewing-class gathered. This 
was taught after dark, and the cooking- 
class in the afternoon, in order to catch the 
public school children, and, as a matter of 
fact, mothers often came to both. In the 
mornings, besides getting ready for their 
afternoon and evening work, Mrs. Hoff- 
man strictly required each girl to spend an 
hour or more in the open air; and as there 
was material for both classes to buy, and 
a great number of protégées to be “looked 
after,” this law was readily obeyed. Mr. 
Hoffman’s part of the scheme was paying 
for the materials used and the teachers’ 
salaries, and he emphatically declared 
that, simply from a selfish standpoint, it 
was one of his best paying investments. 
But all earthly plans are liable to inter- 
ruption, and it looks very much as if Julia 
was soon to desert this charming work. Her 
‘“‘voung man” has been promoted, and de- 


Oxford and Cambridge, and already begun 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
have greatly increased the teaching force 
of the country. They have also added 
several new professions to those now filled 
by women. Positions as conveyancers, 
analytical chemists and dispensers, the 
charge of gardening, farming and busi- 
ness, the study of medicine, careers in art, 
literature and research, have opened to 
women who could enter upon them, and 
almost every kind of intellectual and ad- 





I had left a furnished country house shut 
up for the winter. It was very important 
to me to put it in order and get it re-let, 
But the house was unfit to offer. It wanted 
a thorough cleaning and to be papered 
throughout. I was interested in my New 
York work and could not bear to leave it, 
“Oh, just drop it! Cut the whole con- 
cern,” urged my brother, ‘and go down 
and attend to this business. Don’t lose 
day!’ Then I was suddenly informed that 
the house in which I had spent the winter 
in New York was going to be torn down, 
and I must vacate at once, unless I chose 
to run the risk of having the roof taken off 
before I even had time to dress in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘Good,” said my brother; ‘I’m glad. 
Now you will have to attend to business!” 
So, with the aid of this good brother, I pro- 
cured a lot of wall papers ata very reason- 
able rate. I was surprised to find how 
cheap they were. ‘It isn’t the papers that 
cost,” said my brother, “‘it’s the putting 
on!” I had engaged a paper-hanger six 
weeks beforehand, and I appointed him to 
meet me at the house on the 7th of April. 
On the 6th Iwent down. I was soon ready 
for my workman, but my workman failed 
me. Three different mechanics treated me 


| in the same way, putting me off from day 


| it gradually. 


ministrative work has been undertaken by | 


women who were qualified for these 
spheres. A large and competent body of 
teachers is already the result of the higher 
education of women in Great Britain. 
While the sex have thus made room for 
women in occupations which have hereto- 


| fore been exclusively or mainly reserved 


for men, they have not failed to bring into 
homes of their own the results of wider 
contact with thought and life which have 
come to them from the higher education. 

The home is as important a field for the 
exercise of woman's intelligence as the 
lectureship or the professional chair, and 
it is here that the women of position in 
England, or those who have felt a passion 
within them todo great things, have nobly 
justifivd the opportunities extended to 
them. 

In this country, where the freedom of oc- 
cupation is less controlled by tradition, 
the higher education of woman has begun 
to change the character of our social and 
intellectual life. The same lines of occu- 
pation open tothem in England are free to 


| them in America; but, with the larger op- 


portunities of a great country, they have 
yet to make themselves felt in the general 
welfare as effectively as they have obtained 
recognition of their influence in Great Brit- 
ain. The larger development of the higher 
education of women in our women’s col- 
leges is too recent for the graduates to 
have fully made their mark in professional 
or educational life, and yet, whoever vis- 
its the schools or goes among the latest 
applicants for professional positions will 
find that bright and thoroughly educated 
women are constantly finding their way 


| into new positions, and thus enlarging the 





sphere of their sex. The home, with us, 
re-absorbs a large number of the graduates 
of these institutions, where their culture 
becomes the centre of social and personal 
influences that touch the lives of those 
around them. All over the country these 
bright women are thus beginning to recon- 
struct and elevate social life. The college 
education of American women is thus re- 
storing to thousands of localities the higher 
moral and intellectual society which was 
formerly a delightful feature of the smaller 
New England towns. No one can under- 
stand, who has not known the eagerness 


to day. This went on for three weeks. 
People began to come to look at the house. 
I seemed farther than ever from getting 
my house papered. ‘There was a rush for 
workmen for numerous summer cottages, 
and the men had all undertaken more than 
they could perform. So I started to do 
the papering myself. I knew I could do 
In three weeks I completed 
the whole in first-rate style. Eight rooms, 
a long passage-way, and two flights of 
stairs. At the same time I superintended 
a woman cleaning, and a man gardening, 
carpentering, painting, and doing the in- 
numerable things that a house requires af- 
ter a year’s neglect. It was rather dis- 
tracting, but it came out all right in the 
end. 

The money that I saved by putting on 


| those papers myself paid the man’s wages 


for three weeks at $1.50 per day, and his 
work made a total change in the appear- 
ance of things. My lawns were nicely 
trimmed, my paths raked, my long piazzas 
painted, my broken furniture mended, 
shutters and doors put in order, etc. This 


| work was all paid for by doing my own 
| papering, and I was saved the misery of 


| how I did the papering. 


| 


workmen overrunning the house. 

For the benefit of those who find it nec- 
essary to do likewise, I will relate just 
Those who un- 
derstand the business need not read this. 
It is for the information of young house- 
keepers. First of all, I rigged out a long 


| Stand by two tables and a flap of the ex- 


| tension table. 


the lengths required. 





I covered this with news- 
papers and proceeded to cut my paper into 
I found I should 
require about twenty-two full-length 
breadths for the first room. On examin- 
ing the pattern I found it would cut to 
waste. But I obviated this by cutting al- 
ternate breadths for a different wall, which 
had no noticeable effect when the room 
was completed. Then I laid my twenty- 
two breadths all on the table at once, face 
downwards. My girl made mea great pot 
of thin paste, and I set her with a new 
whitewash-brush to go thoroughly over the 
back of the first breadth. Then we lightly 
doubled up about half the paper from the 
top and half from the bottom, and patted 
it down, exactly evening the edges. This 
equalizes the paste and makes the paper 
clean to handle. Then with a pair of shears 
over a foot long, I pared off the double 
border on one side, carefully depositing 
the borders in a waste-basket. Some peo- 
ple pare both borders, but it is more trou- 
ble to put up the paper in this way, and 
occasionally the paper shrinks in time 
and leaves ugly white lines. So I stuck to 
the old-fashioned method, and lapped the 
cut side of each breadth over the uncut 
side of the last one. If I needed to split 4 
breadth at any time I took a careful meas- 


| ure, cut it off the right width doubled on 


the table, and took the remainder of the 
breadth to go on the next large space. AS 
each breadth was cut, my girl began t0 
fold back the ends and handed it to me 45 
I ascended the step-ladder. I clapped some 


with which American girls have responded | portion of the upper part of the breadth 
















op the wall to hold i 
pack to prepare anotl 
adjusted it carefully 
whisk broom or my | 
die, matehing the pi 
the air right and lef 
done my adjusting a 
preadth was ready 
progress. Wher 
were up I sent my gi 
put up the short pie 
then proceeded to the 
The papering coul 
done; the work is « 
house doesn’t rent to 
the fault of the p: 
a new trade, and ife 
fail us we could go | 
excellent wages, W 
a guild of lady pape 
the work beautifully 
remunerative. 


—_——__— 


CHILDREN 
WHEN, WHE 


Who painted the 
And the daisy’s 
The sun with its ; 
And hand of mi 
Then did the littl 
Stoop with thei 
And bring a dress 
And fringe for 


How did the pink 
And the purple 
Are they the dain 
Of the earliest 1 
And the stately s 
Where did it ca 
Over there in the 
When the sun 


And all the buds: 
Look at the ten 
Did ever you see 
Worn by a fairy 
Where did the br 
That daintily te 
Straight, do you t 
Where else cou 


—_—_ —+ 
SAVED B' 


“There is a nest 
going to find it,” s 
She parted the tall y 
right and left, and v 
all about her with 
She did not have to ; 
before her was the n 
in it were three little 

Was there ever : 
as those little hea 
bills wide open! I 
place for a nest, too 
hands, she was so hi 

Then she sat dowr 
did not touch the 
being in a golden fo! 
high above her head 

Soon her eyes beg 
she was very tired 
She lay down, with 
arm, and in a short 1 

On came the hors 
reaper with its sh 
Helen’s father was d 
coming right towar 
child was lying. 
your father think 
there in the tall grai 

What was it that 1 
his horses all at o1 
tell him that his | 
Oh no; he thought 
home with her mo 
good man, with a ki 
something that mad 

The lark was flyi 
the grain that was it 
She seemed to say, 
farmer thought tha 
meant, and he was 
harm a bird’s nest. 
the men, ‘‘Here, Tor 
horses. There must 
among this grain. | 
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RED MY HOUSE. 
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ged in artistic work in 
iter, I was suddenly 
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d country house shut 
lt was very important 
rder and get it re-let, 
nfit to offer. It wanted 
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d not bear to leave it. 
Cut the whole con- 
other, ‘‘and go down 
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had spent the winter 
bing to be torn down, 
t once, unless I chose 





ving the roof taken off 


e to dress in the morn- 
1y brother ; ‘I’m glad. 
0 attend to business!” 
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e to look at the house. 
in ever from getting 
There was a rush for 
ous summer cottages, 
undertaken more than 

So I started to do 

I knew I could do 
ee weeks I completed 
estyle. Eight rooms, 
, and two flights of 
time I superintended 
nd aman gardening, 
ig, and doing the in- 
it a house requires af- 
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saved by putting on 
paid the man’s wages 
1.50 per day, and his 
hange in the appear- 
- lawns were nicely 
iked, my long piazzas 
1 furniture mended, 
it in order, etc. This 
xr by doing my own 
saved the misery of 
g the house. 

hose who find it nec- 
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3 need not read this. 
jon of young house- 
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nd makes the paper 
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on the wall to hold it up, and sent my girl 
pack to prepare another while! descended, 

usted it carefully below, and, with a 
whisk broom or my hands ran up the mid-. 
dle, matehing the pattern and driving out 
the air right and left. By the time I had 





done my. adjusting and trimming another | 
preadth was ready for me; so we made | 


good progress. When all the long breadths 
were up I sent my girl about her business, 
put up the short pieces without her, and 
then proceeded to the border. 

The papering could not have been better 
done; the work is complete, and if my 
house doesn’t rent to advantage, it won't be 
the fault of the papering, for it looks 
charming. I tell my girl she has learned 
4 new trade, and if everything else should 
fail us we could go to papering and make 
excellent wages. Why shouldn’t we have 
a guild of lady paperers? They would do 
the work beautifully and it would be quite 
remunerative. A Laby ARTIST. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHEN, WHERE AND HOW. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





Who painted the yellow buttercup 
And the daisy’s shining heart— 
The sun with its golden pencil 
And hand of magic art? 
Then did the little cloudlets 
Stoop with their misty white, 
And bring a dress for the snowdrop 
And fringe for the daisy bright? 


How did the pink anemone 
And the purple find their hue? 
Are they the dainty colors 
Of the earliest morning dew? 
And the stately scarlet lily— 
Where did it catch its glow— 
Over there in the gleaming west 
When the sun was shining low? 


And all the buds and grasses— 
Look at the tender green! 
Did ever you see such dresses 
Worn by a fairy queen? 
Where did the brushes come from 
That daintily touched them so? 
Straight, do you think, from Paradise— 
Where else could they ever grow? 
—N. Y. Independent. 


a 


SAVED BY A LARK. 





“There is a nest in there, and I am 
going to find it,” said Helen to herself. 
She parted the tall yellow wheat-stalks to 
right and left, and went forward, looking 
all about her with bright, sharp eyes. 
She did not have to go very far, for right 
before her was the nest, sure enough, and 
in it were three little birds. 

Was there ever anything so cunning 
as those little heads, with their tiny 
bills wide open! It was such a pretty 
place for a nest, too! Helen clapped her 
hands, she was so happy. 

Then she sat down by the nest, but she 
did not touch the birdies. It was like 
being in a golden forest, for the grain was 
high above her head. 

Soon her eyes began to feel heavy, for 
she was very tired after her long walk. 
She lay down, with her head upon her 
arm, and in a short time was fast asleep. 

On came the horses, drawing the great 
reaper with its sharp, cutting knives. 
Helen’s father was driving, and they were 
coming right toward the spot where the 
child was lying. O, Helen, little does 
your father think that you are hidden 
there in the tall grain! 

What was it that made the farmer check 
his horses all at once? Did something 
tell him that his baby was in danger? 
Oh no; he thought that she was safe at 
home with her mother. But he was a 
good man, with a kind heart, and he saw 
something that made him stop. 

The lark was flying wildly about over 
the grain that was in front of the reaper. 
She seemed to say, “Stop! stop!” The 
farmer thought that he knew what she 
meant, and he was too kind-hearted to 
harm a bird’s nest. So he said to one of 
the men, ‘‘Here, Tom, come and hold the 


horses. There must be a nest somewhere 
among this grain. I will walk in and look 
for it.” 


What a cry the men heard when he 
found little Helen fast asleep by the 
lark’s nest! How his heart almost stood 
still when he thought of the danger that 
she had been in! He caught her up in his 
arms and covered her face with kisses. 
“O, my darling!” he said, “it was the 
lark that saved you!” 

Helen was carried home in her father’s 
Strong arms. She could not understand 
what made the tears run down his cheeks. 

It was some time before the men could 
8° on with their work. They left the 
grain standing around the lark’s nest, to 
thank her, as they said, for saving little 
Helen. 

As they stood looking at the little birds 
in the nest, one of the men said, “God 
bless the birds! Come away, boys, and 
let the little mother feed her babies.” — 
Harper's Second Reader. 








Tue peculiar p ng and building up powers 
of Hood’s Sartaparilis make it the very best 
Medicine to take at this season. 9 








Millions Use 


House Cleaning 
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Why? Because PEARLINE takes the drudgery right out of house-cleaning—does 
the work better—quicker and with less labor than anything known. Saves the worst 


of the wear by doing away with the rubbing. Cleans furniture 





paint—carpets, with- 


out taking them up—pictures—-glass—marble-—bath tubs—-everything—nothing too 
coarse, nothing too fine for PEARLINE. © You'll appreciate this fact best by giving 


it a fair trial. 
suspect its presence. 


HUMOROUS. 
A woman is not sure that she has a 


heart till the day it no longer belongs to 
her. 


‘*Mamma,” asked the little boy who was 
taken to the Episcopal church for the first 
time, ‘‘what do they mean by cherubim 
and terrapin?” 

It is rumored that William D. Howells 
left Boston because it was becoming fash- 
ionable there to have a plot of ground 
around a house. Mr. Howells hates plots 
of any kind. 


A boy of six years, whose sister had just 
completed her course in the high school in 
Pittsburg, related the fact to some young 
friends, informing them that his sister had 
granulated just the day before. 


‘“*Harry, you ought not to throw away 


| nice bread like that; you may want it 


| some day.” 











‘*Well, mother, should I stand 
any better chance of getting it then if I 
ate it now ?”’°—Boston Post. 


‘*Ma,”’ remonstrated Charlie, ‘‘when I 
was at grandma’s she let me have two 
pieces of pie.” ‘*Well, she ought not to 
have done so, Charlie,” said his mother. 
‘*] think two pieces of pie are too much 
for little boys. The older you grow, 
Charlie, the more wisdom you will gain.” 
Charlie was silent, but only for a moment. 
‘Well, ma,” he said, ‘grandma is a good 
deal older than you are.” 

A student said to a distinguished lawyer 
one day, ‘**I cannot understand how cir- 
cumstantial evidence cin be stronger than 
positive testimony.’ ‘‘I will illustrate it,” 
said the lawyer. ‘“*My milkman brings 
meacan of milk, and says, ‘Sir, I know 
that is pure milk, for | drew # from the 
cow, washed the can thoroughly, strained 
it into the can, and nobody else has han- 
dled it.’ Now, when I take the cover 
from the can, out leaps a bull-frog. Sure- 
ly, the frog is stronger evidence than the 
man!” 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have —n if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address., 

Respectfully, T. A. Stoctm, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, rising 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situated 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 














House-cleaning time will pass so smoothly the men folks will not 


120 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE 


within a waist. 





PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gpm. 
8 


#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
Camp Chair Design, which can be made 
larger as the child grows older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
| sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
; other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
be used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing clothing and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, etc. When folded up, 
| the Bath is about four inches thick and thirty- 
| six inches long, and can be carried in an or- 2 

dinury travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 7 
eal, useful and convenient; whith mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
yo gen monn to enjoy the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, 


JORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 

Ever Made. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week pa you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 











PEERLESS DYES 2.tSsr'Suvocrs. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sat 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. 
S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 


Dress Reform Rooms 
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BHQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. ; 
CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset ay C 80 } a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 

n the Ope 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


n Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........+++++ + 681.75 
“« @i, * ad * Bone Front only......++++« eevee 2.00 
« 03, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.........- 2.25 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........-+++++++ 1,50 
« 611, “ ee  Boned.....see+++ Coccccevecscoecs 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones...-......++s+++ ecccccccoce 76 
631, Infants’ Ld MH eeccese cooccccoeccocsceces -75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


factory, 


own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Neal Baby’s Folding Bath Tub 


——— > Ne 





Send for Circulars and prices to 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring nceatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 

-our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


hh FB roe, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of | 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
L i VER ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 


LIVER fa sisaes 
PRIVATE BOARDING, 








as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
BROWN & COo.’S 
WINE OF COCA Biv, Tosic an 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
6 ALLSTON STREET, 
NEAR SOMERSET. . 


25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo- 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


| 658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
| and Saturday excepted. 


| SARAH A. COLBY,. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR, 


‘Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.8., DEAN. 


‘Woman's Medical College of Feunsylvania, 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHI1a. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 

years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 

| tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 

| tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

| generally admit the students. For further informa- 
| tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


‘Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
| cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 

one of the best remedial agencies for many chronie 
| diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 

successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 
rom 9 to & daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice, Take elevator. * 


| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





















FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........-++ soceees @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........++++. cece ee 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........ e 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but on 5.00 
Graduation Fee.....ccceeceeees seeees ° 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 








nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 


| Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 


| Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 


| Parkman. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WomAN’s JourRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

“Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman omy Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leafigts, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Womak’8 Jovunnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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WOMEN IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
: UNIVERSITIES. 


Orrics or “Tar Dawn” 
SypNEY, AUSTRALIA, May 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following facts in regard to women 
and the Australian universities have been 
carefully compiled by J. C. Kirby, Esq., 
of Port Adelaide, and will interest Amer- 
ican readers. Louisa LAWSON. 


CO-EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


There exist in Australia three teaching 
universities, which also have the power to 
confer degrees. ‘They are the universities 
of Sydney, of Melbourne and of Adelaide. 
The movement to elevate the status of 
women, and particularly the efforts to se- 
cure for women the legal right to vote in 
the election of members of Parliament, are 
and have been intimately connected with 
the labors which have secured women ac- 
cess to the highest culture of our time. On 
behalf, therefore, of the Woman’s a 
League of South Australia, whose head- 
quarters are in Adelaide, the followin 

uestions were addressed to the universi- 

es of Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. 
By the courtesy of the above universities 
and their respective registrars, Mr. Henry 
Barff, of Sydney, Mr. E. M. a’Becket, of 
Melbourne, and Mr. J. Walter Tyas, of Ade- 
laide, the following answers were re- 
turned. ‘The information given is of great 
interest : 

1. When were women first admitted as 
graduating students into your university? 
Ans.: Sydney—At the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of 1882, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the senate of the university passed 
June, 1881. Melbourne—In 1881, by virtue 
of the university act of 1881. Adelaide— 
At the opening of the university in 1876. 
In this, as in so many questions of radical 
advance, Adelaide led the van. 

2. Who was the first woman to graduate, 
and in what course? Ans. : Sydney—Flor- 
ence Isola Thompson and Mary Elizabeth 
Brown were the first women students. 
They entered in 1882, and graduated B. A. 
in 1885. Miss Thompson graduated as the 
first woman M. A. of Sydney in 1887. 
Me)lbourne—Bella Guerin, who took B. A. 
December, 1883, and M. A. Dec. 5, 1885. 
Adelaide—Edith Emily Dornwell, who 
took B. Se. Dec. 16, 1885. Melbourne has 
the honor of being the first Australian 
university to confer a degree on a woman, 








more successful than the boys. The rea- 
son of this, I think, is that the minds of 
girls develop earlier, and they are not so 
much distracted by outside poe and 
amusements. The total number of girls 
who have matriculated up to the present 
time is 137; the number who have passed 
the matriculation examination is far Pa 
er. 3d. As faras the experience of this 
university goes the women have proved 
that they are not inferior in mental capac- 
ity to the men. 

Reviewing the answers to questions 7, 
8 and 9, it is delightfully plain that equal 
justice to the sexes is the reigning princi- 
ple in the Constitutions of the Australian 
universities, the only exception being the 
exclusion of women from the Melbourne 
Senate. Review of all the questions shows 
that Australian experience favors the be- 
lief in the mental equality of the sexes, 
and that a fair start has been made in the 
higher education of women. 

J. C. KrrBy. 

Port Adelaide, Australia. 


+ ee ——— 


REPRESSION AT LONG RANGE. 





The critic of poetry in the New York 
Nation, while showing himself quite ready 
to do justice to the work of women, feels 
bound to admit that few women have 
reached in poetry the white-heat of pas- 
sion. He cites Helen Jackson’s ‘‘Vintage” 
and Saxe Holm’s ‘*Three Kisses of Fare- 


| well” as examples of this white-heat; and 


names others who have at least reached 
the red-heat, while he thinks that several 
American ‘‘poetesses of passion” fail to 


| reach any real heat atall, but offer only an 


and Bella Guerin had the honor of attain- | 
| has as yet produced less of high poetry 


ing that degree. 
- How many women have successfully 
a, and in what courses? Ans. : 

ydney—As B. A., 9; subsequently 3 
taking M. A.; as B. Se., 1. The total is 
10 graduates. Melbourne—As B. A., 9; 
3 of these afterwards the M. A. In other 
courses no women have as yet graduated. 
Adelaide—As B. Sc.,1; as B. A.. 1. To- 
tal, 19 B. A.; 2 B. Sc.; 6 M. A. Austral- 
jan degrees taken by women. 

ave women, in proportion to num- 
ber, done equally well with men students? 
Ans. : Sydney—The proportion of passes 
has been quite as good in the case of wom- 
en students as in thatof men. Melbourne 
—Yes. Adelaide—It is impossible to an- 
swer this question accurately, without an- 
alyzing all the class-lists from the com- 
mencement of the university in 1876, but 
as a general statement it may be said that 
they have held their own with the men 
with whom they have competed. The 
most brilliant student in the science course 
up to the present has been a woman—Miss 
Dornwell, who passed the first, second and 
third year of that course first class. In 
elementary physiology, as will be seen by 
reference to the winners of Sir ‘I’. Elder's 
prizes, the women have been distinctly su- 
perior to the men. Many women attend- 
de lectures, und passed examinations be- 
fore women entered to graduate in a full 
course at the Adelaide University, and 
many still do likewise. 

5. How many women students are now 
in the University? Ans. : Sydney—23. 
Melbourne—B. A. degree, 23; M. B., 12; 
B. Sc., 1; no regular course, 3=39. Ade- 
laide—M. B., 1; B.Sc.,8; Arts, 1; Music, 
21=34. Total, 96. There are 32 women 
attending Adelaide University who are 
not qualifying for degrees. Of these 26 
study physiology. 

6. Are there any special scholarships for 
women? Ans. Sydney— There are no 
special scholarships for women. In 1881 
£5,000 was given by the late Mr. Thomas 
Walker, of Sydney, for the foundation of 
bursaries, and he desired that a portion of 
the income up to one-half, as circum- 
stances might dictate, should be awarded 
to} women. Melbourne—No. Adelaide— 
No. 

7. Are all or any of your scholarships 
equally open to women as to men? Ans. : 
Sydney—All the- university scholarships 
and prizes, ete., and all the me 
peers are open to women equally wit 
men. Melbourne—Yes, all. Adelaide— 
All scholarships with the exception of the 
Angas Engineering Scholarship and ex- 
hibitions are open to women. ‘The prizes 
are all open to women, and in many 
cases have been won by women. 

8. Are women legally competent to be- 
come professors or lecturers in your uni- 
versity? Ans, : Sydney— Legally, yes. 
Clause 3 of the University Extension Act 
of 1884, is as follows: ‘The benefits and 
advantages of the university and the pro- 
vision of the Acts relating thereto shall be 
deemed to extend ip all respects to women 
equally with men.” Melbourne — Yes. 
Adelaide—There are no statutes or regula- 
tions to prevent women becoming profes- 
sors or lecturers. 

9. Are the fees the same for women as 
for men? Ans. : Sydney—The fees are 
exactly the same for either sex. Mel- 
bourne—Yes, the same. Adelaide—The 
fees are the same for men and women. 
Mr. E. N. a’Becket, the registrar of the 


Melbourne University, appends the fol- | 


lowing valuable observations: Ist. By 


Section 10 of the University Act of 1881 
women are excluded from membership of 
the Senate. 2d. A very large number of 
young women present themselves for the 
matric They are 


ulation examination. 





obtrusive burning of unseemly stubble. 
Be this as it may, it must be remembered 
that it is only lately that women have even 
begun to compete with men, on a large 
scale, in artistic expression of any kind; 
itis a part of the later evolution of the 
sex, and must, as with all great processes, 
proceed slowly. Lateness of arrival on 
the scene is not only no discredit, but, by 
the analogies of nature, rather creditable ; 
else would man have preceded the mylodon. 
With more of poetic sympathy, woman 


than man; with more of musical feeling, 
she has been little known as a composer; 
and so of various other spheres in science 
and art. In accounting for this it is not 
enough to take into account the special 
disadvantages, as when Mary Somerville 
met only universal ridicule in her early 
mathematical studies, and wrote of her- 
self, “*I was very sad and forlorn; nota 
hand held out to help me;” or when Fanny 
Mendelssohn was required by her family 
to publish her musical compositions as her 
brother’s. But beyond all these discour- 
agements of the individual, there was 
the collective discouragement of the 
sex. There was the fact pressing on 
all society around them, the universal 
tradition of the human race, disturbed 
even now only in two or three of 
the more advanced countries, that women 
have, to allintents and purposes, no brains. 

An eminent teacher has lately written a 
paper directed against certain extreme 
theories of teaching, and entitled ‘*The 
Presumption of Brains.” What has 
weighed down woman, and still weighs 
her down, is not so much any temporary 
or local inconvenience, as the great collec- 
tive tradition still held against her—‘*The 
Presumption of No Brains.” ‘here is a 
solidarity of the human race, and the total 
soil and atmosphere of the planet, socially 
speaking, is to be taken into account in 
her case. The most gifted woman, strug- 
gling for intellectual progress in the most 
favorable surroundings, is still like a sin- 
gle plant, or little group of plants, trying 
to sustain itself where the soil as a whole 
is not yet fitted for its reception, and it is 
only in some favored nook that it manages 
to exist at all. The traditions of Turkey 
still keep down Europe; the vast East, 
with its solid and unbroken prejudice, dis- 
courages our little England and America. 
When we consider that out of the 1,877,942 
pupils in the schools of British India in 
1877-8 less than 100,000 were girls, we 
have a fact which makes it seem as if this 
planet, taken as a whole, was still intel- 
lectually uninhabitable for women. Then 
we must take farther into view that in the 
Presidency of Bombay the prize books dis- 
tributed to deserving girls in the govern- 
ment-aided schools have such passages as 
the following: 

“If the husband of a virtuous woman be 
ugly, of good or bad disposition, diseased, 
fiendish, irascible, a drunkard, old, stupid, 
dumb, blind, deaf, hot-tempered, poor, 
extremely covetous, a slanderer, coward- 
ly, pertidious and immoral, nevertheless 
she ought to worship him as god with 
mind, speech and person. The wife who 
eo an angry answer to her husband will 

ecome a Vv a pariah dog 5 she will also 
become a female jackal, and live in an un- 
inhabited desert. . . . The woman who 
‘speaks disrespectfully to her husband will 
be dumb in the next incarnation. The 
woman who hates her husband’s relations 
will become from birth to birth a muskrat 
living in ordure and filth.” 

We must remember that the marriages 
for which this code is provided are mostly 
child marriages, made without the consent 
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of the bride; we must remember that these 


prize books are distributed virtually at the 
expense of the British government—and 
how vast is the abyss of ignorance and 
degradation in which these things show 
women as plunged! But that abyss com- 
prises the greater part of the human race, 
and the teeming millions of China, Africa, 
and Oceanica would show nothing much 
better. 

The moral is that any intellectual oppor- 
tunities given to woman, even in the most 
enlightened countries, are but exceptional 
and recent things. She enters every com- 
petition burdened with the world-wide 
discouragement and repression of her sex. 
The obstacles with which she has to con- 
tend are not merely the obvious and local 
ones, but have the vast superincumbent 
weight of a cosmic tradition behind them. 
The local obstacles are often quite enough. 
An accomplished German woman, long 
resident in England, told me that she once 
went back to her native land to live, but 
found the intellectual position of women 
so humiliating, compared with England, 
that she could not remain. Yet about the 
same time a brilliant American woman 
told me that it took her a whole year in 
England to get accustomed to the subor- 
dinate position of women there, as com- 
pared with America. As to France, Mr. 
John D. Philbrick told me at the Exposi- 
tion of 1878, where he had charge of our 
educational exhibit, that he spent a large 
part of his time in trying to convince in- 
credulous Frenchmen that there were ac- 
tually institutions in the United States 
where girls studied Greek. They went 
away, he said, bowing courteously, but 
evidently unconvinced. Yet these are the 
foremost countries of the world in their 
recognition of brains in women, and even 
these, it seems, are backward and reluc- 
tant. But behind these lies, it must always 
be remembered, the vast, hopeless, impene- 
trable incredulity of India, China and the 
Dark Continent. This dense resistance 
may not affect, directly and obviously, 
the more enlightened sentiment of more 
favored regions, but it affects it indirect- 
ly and unconsciously; the status of wom- 
an is determined by the condition of mind 
of the human race. The wonder will one 
day be, not that she did not accomplish 
more in the nineteenth century, but that 
she accomplished what shehas. For many 
years, or perhaps centuries, she will still 
work at disadvantage; she will still find 
herself surrounded, nearer or farther off, 
by an atmosphere of distrust and dispar- 
agement. There are obstacles enough, 
under all circumstances, to the rearing of 
first-class genius. It certainly is not easy 
for it to raise itself when it has the weight 
of the globe on its shoulders.—T. W. H. in 
Harper's Bazar. 
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WILLIAMSBURG, NOT JOHNSTOWN. 





ELwyn, PA., JUNE 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


In your issue of June 15, you say “‘it | 


was Collins Graves who lost his life in the 
effort to save Johnstown."’ Collins Graves 
is the man whe did save several hundred 
lives at the time of the Mill River disaster, 
by driving down the valley ahead of the 
flood, and by the shouts of **Get on to the 
hills” and the speed of his strong black 
horse was able to notify the employees of 
three different mills in time for them to 
save themselves; and also to speed back 
and nearly reach his village of Williams- 
burg, turning off the road by which he 
had driven down, only in time to escape— 
the flood striking the hind wheels just as 
he turned. He is living now, and main- 
tains that it was ‘ta small thing todo.” I 
am glad to write that his character was in- 
dicated by the act of a young man just out 
of boyhood, and am also glad to be able to 
write that he is my nephew by marriage— 
I regret, not by blood. 
SARAH P. CLAPP. 
ee ooo 


HAVE YOU VOTED, MISS? 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘*Have you voted yet, miss?” isa common 
question here on every election day. Some 
men (in Pennsylvania at least) seem to 
think it a huge joke toask each lady of their 
acquaintance this question, well knowing 
that women are not only prohibited from 
voting, but even from visiting the polling 
places—only ‘‘the sons of voters” being 
given this latter privilege. These same 
“sons” may be represented by a group of 
idle boys anywhere from the walking age 
up. If ‘the polls are no fit place for la- 
dies,” they can be no improvement to our 
growing youth. Perhaps men love their 
sons less than their daughters. Or is it 
only that our free and independent (?) 
voters are afraid of the power of women, 
their ‘‘silent influence” being notoriously 
more potent when they are visible? Be 
this as it may, let them make much of 
their joke now, for “the (or she) who 
laughs last laughs best.” And the daugh- 
ters of Pennsylvania will not always be 
uprepresented. C. Vv. L. 
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H. L. HASTINGS, some 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 





BOSTON, MASS: 





LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 
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LITERATURE. 











CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





Sunpay-Scnoo. 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S. Carbs, 
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AS TO FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Company author- 
ize certain statements about their ready-made 
Summer Overcoats and Business Suits, which 
statements, they claim, cannot be successfully 
contradicted. They are entitled to consideration 
and will receive it. These are (frst) that the 

have an absolute all-wool basis; ( ) 
that this substantial foundation is supplemented 
with trimmings and workmanship that are as 
ore as those of the best custom work; and 
third) that they are sold at 25 per cent. less 
than custom-work prices. As between old-time 
high charges and the modern school of low rates 
and poor goods, Macullar, Parker & Company 
maintain their own position, and present the 
profitable medium of trade to the judicious buyers 
of city and country. 





BABY’S BATH TUB. 


There is no more beautiful picture of home 
than the young mother bathing and nursing her 
baby. And in order to make this picture com- 
plete, I take great pleasure in presenting to the 
mothers and babies of America this pretty little 
bath tub, for their own especial comfort. Itis a 
long-felt want filled. In this great progressive 
age of inventions of labor-saving apparatus, no 
one seems to have thought of the babies, so I took 
their case in hand, and I hope the cumbersome 
cold tin tub and washbowl have had their day, 
as far as baby is concerned, and in their place 
will stand the woman’s idea of a bath tub; soft 
and warm, with every convenience to the moth- 
er’s hand, where she can sit and bathe her baby 
comfortably. The picture accompanying adver- 
tisement on another page shows the toilet pockets 
filled with everything that the mother knows all 
about, the clothes bracket with the clothes airing 
at the fire while she is bathing baby, the faucet 
to turn off the water when she is through. And 
with the hope that every little baby boy and girl 
that is bathed in the Neal Portable Bath Tub 
will grow yp to be strong and healthy, noble men 
and women. Send for cireulars and price to 
Saran C. NEAL, sole manufacturer and patentee, 
19 Clinton Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Turkish Bath for Five Cents.—A five-cent 
package of Zomonia contains six ounces of pow- 
dered soap and a pint bottle of ammonia in powdered 
form. uy a package for Sunday bath. Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa—Cobb, Aldrich & Co., and at our 
branch stores. 








A Valuable Recipe. To give a beautiful gloss 
to starched clothes and to prevent the iron from 
sticking, add half a teaspoonful of Zomonia to the 
starch. Six oz. packages, five cents. For sale b 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Cobb, Aldrich & Co., and all 
leading grocers. 





Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for- 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
W.C. T.U. and of the W.S. A., is prepared for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining tothe elevation of women. Mrs. 
nove has already commenced lecturing on Dress 

eform. 


Board Wanted in a private family (or where 
there are but a few boarders) for two ladies, at a 
moderate price. References given and required. 
Address Mrs. D., Lock Drawer 46, Boston. 





ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS?’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 





NV RS. THORPE’S School for Stammering. 

My school for the correction of all speech defecis 
is for the summer removed to Pelham Street, Newton 
Centre. The aye 2 used apply equally well to 
throat difficulties arising from the misuse or wrong 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY (tt; carzou,. 13 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 


their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. | 


English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 14 Dartmouth 8t., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS—D.M. BUNKER, K. R. CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This well-established 
sc ns Oct.1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING, Special attention to LIFE STUDIES, 
PORTRAITURE and Illustrating. Begin at any time. 
For circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 











American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of —— Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 





‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
w SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th, % minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philaielphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and Literary. 50 a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Heaithful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL.D., Prest. 


Class Day, Wedding and 
RECEPTION 


GLOVES 


— - 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street, 


PEERLESS DYES 2is.r'S.teunn 
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Brilliant Books of Travel 
BY ELEVEN BRIGHT WOMEN 


MEXICO. Picturesque -- Political — 
sive. By Mary E. Blake (author of ‘On the 
Wing”) and Margaret F. Sullivan (author of 
“Ireland of To-Day”). Cloth, Gilt top, $1.25, 


A book of prime worth, brilliantly written, and 
brim-full of vivid descriptions of Mexico, its scen. 
ery, its historic places, its — its people, its 
government, its literature and authors; fndeed, 
these two intelligent women have placed before the 
public a strikingly true pntese of our neighboring 
country, and renders w n information not be- 
fore written of this beautiful land and highly inter. 
esting people. 


ON THE WING. By Mary E. Blake. 
$1.00. 

A thoroughly enjoyable volume, replete with in. 
teresting notes of a trip to the Pacific. Much that 
the work contains is new in the book-reading world 
inasmuch as the authoress traversed new routes’ 
and visited many points but recently made accessible: 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES. With a 
Glimpse of Madeira. By Miss C. Alice Baker. 
Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 


“This is much the best book yet written on that 
theme, and is indeed a delightful picture of a de. 
lightful subject.”"—Col. T. W. Higginson. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. By 
Julia Ward Howe. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


These records of a pleasant journey, as Mrs. Howe 
modestly styles them, are reminiscences of travel in 
different foreign countries; and touch upon Lendon, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Munich, Switzer. 
land, and Paris. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. With Sketches 
of Travel in Washington Territory, British 
Columbia, Oregon and California. By Caro- 
line C. Leighton. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Your chapters on Puget Sound have charmed 
me. Full of life, deeply interesting, and just that 
class of facts, and suggestions of truth that cannot 
fail to help the Indian and the Chinese.”— Wendel! 
Phillips. 


A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By 
Helen F. Sanborn. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


This is one of the brightest books of travel we 
have seen in many a day. The author is a Boston 
young lady, who accompanied her father on a trip 
from New Orleans across the Gulf of Mexico and 
into the Caribbean Sea, to British Honduras ; thence 
up the Rio Duice and its chief affluent, to the inte. 
rior of Gautemala ; and through the wild mountains 
and valleys of that little-known tropical country by 
mule-back, and by any other means, until at last, 
after many hardships and wild experiences, they 
reach Gautemala City, the capital. 





16mo. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss 
Adeline Trafton, author of “His Inheritance,” 
“Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a 
wide-awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American 
girl. Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is 

elightful.”— Utica Observer. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Margery Deane 
(Mrs. M. F, Pitman). 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
This book, as its name indicates, is a fresh, spark- 

ling, breezy compilation of fact and incident, noted 

by the author in her travels in Germany, Austria, 

Hungary and Switzerland. The same graceful and 

attractive style pervades the book, characteristic of 

the authodr’s other writings, and the book has not a 

dull page in it. 


BEATEN PATHS. By Ella W. Thompson, 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

A bright, gracefully told, and entertaining account 
of a European tour made by a young lady, in com- 
pany with six other ladies, ‘‘all alone.” The reader 
who joins himself to their company may “do” the 
ordinary European sights very agreeably. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN EUROPE. By 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. 81.50. 
A thoroughly interesting book of travel. 
ISLAND OF CAPRI. By Ferdinand Grego- 


rius. From the German Translator, by Lil- 
lian Clarke. $1.00. 


A charming description of ‘Beautiful Capri.” 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


ak Sines 


\ 
Sig Ipaam, 

80 Ruggles St 
This Ice an byl no superior. 
QAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 
Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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THE MAID 
The noble King Ramiro 
One day, with all his ba 
When, without leave « 


groom, 
There came a comely m 


She was a comely maide 

All loose upon her show 
hair; 

From head to foot her g 
may be; 

And while they gazed | 
spake she: 


“Sir King, I crave your 

In venturing before ye: 

But I will tell my stor 
hear, 

look for praise and ho! 


“I know not if I’m bour 

Of Christian, King Ra 
not claim 

A heathen realm’s alle 
art; 

Beneath a Spaniard’s m 
heart. 


“For he who gives the ! 
of Spain 

Each year when in its s 
again, 

If he be not a heathen, |! 

‘Twere better burn a ki 
dain. 


“Ifthe Moslem must hi 
tribute-money ; 

Send idle drones to teas 
honey ; 

For when ’t is paid with 
there spring 

Some five or six strong 
King. 

“And if ’tis fear of batt! 

And suffer such dishon 
foe, 

I pray you, sirs, take ws 
fright, 

If e’er the Spanish dams 


“Tis we have manly cc 
women, 

But ye are all hare-he 
yeomen.” 

Thus spake that fearle: 
was done, 

Uprose the King Ramir 


The King called God t 
weal or woe, 
Thenceforth no Maide! 

should go: 
“At least, I will do batt 
And die beneath my bat 


A cry went through the 
Moor drew near, 
And trooping to Ramiro 
The blessed Saint Iago, 
That day began our fre 
shame. —Le 


_ 


*[When the Moors sent 
demand the tribute of a 
which had been agreed 
princes, Ramiro refused 
meet the army of the Mo 
two days was Song nes 
first day the superior dis¢ 
had almost given them th 
thecombatants. During 

ing Ramiro ia a vision. 
Rext day in the fleld. T 
accordingly, mounted o 
radiant armor from head 
4 signal defeat, and the p 
afterward.] 


EDITORL 


Before the next 
JOURNAL, the Fow 
been celebrated fr 
Pacific, with bells 
unlimited patriotic 
Way to honor the 
carry forward to it: 
Movement they it 
their pritciple of 
representation” to t 
tion who are still ts 
Tesented. 


The first of the tv 
to be held in Par 
This is the Congre 
cially to woman 





